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PREFACE. 


The Conference of Charities at Detroit grew out of a smaller and experi- 


mental Conference of a similar kind held at New York in May, 1874. It 
was found at that time, that the members of the various State Boards 
which deal with Public Charity in the United States were desirous of a 
better acquaintance with each other, and that they could not meet to- 
gether and discuss the questions in which they had a common interest 
without mutual profit and encouragement. It also appezred that a con- 
siderable number of persons not officially connected with the public char- 
ities were desirous of attending such a meeting, and were both compe- 
tent and willing to join in its debates or to contribute papers which 
should be the fruit of special research, or of long experience. Therefore 
the Standing Committee of the New York Conference of 1874 (Messrs. 
Sanborn, Giles and Letchworth) being authorized to do so, and having 
made the necessary arrangements, called the Conference of the present 
year in connection with the General Meeting of the American Social 
Science Association at Detroit, on the 12th and 13th of May last. 

Much regret was felt at the failure of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings for the Indoor Poor, and the Committee on Pauper Children and 
Young Delinquents (appointed at the Conference in New York) to pre- 
sent reports at Detroit. It being found difficult to obtain good working 
committees under the organization adopted in 1874, a new arrangement 
was made at Detroit, and alarger number of committees appointed, as 
may be seen by turning to page 15. Meantime in the absence of the 
expected reports, papers which had been invited by the Social Science 
Association on topics properly coming within the sphere of the Confer- 
ence, were preseuted, read and debated. Thus the subjects of (1) ‘ In- 
sanity and Public Charity,” (2) ‘‘ Medical Charities,” (3) ‘‘ Reformatories 
and Young Delinquents,” and (4) ‘‘ Immigration,” were ably treated (1) by 


Dr. Allen, lately Lunacy Commissioner of Massachusetts; (2) by George 
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S. Hale, Esq., of the Massachusetts General Hospital, and formerly an 
Overseer of the Poor in Boston; (3) by Miss Mary Carpenter, of Eng- 
land, a high authority on such questions; and (4) by Hamilton A. Hill, 
Esq., of Boston, whose recent residence in Europe had enabled him to 
study the subject of Immigration under peculiar advantages. It is be- 
lieved that these papers as now printed in full, will add to the knowledge 
and aid the judgment of all who may read them. The ensuing debates 
are reported less fully than could be wished, but in some instances the 
speakers have been kind enough to write out an abstract of their remarks, 
and in all cases the editors have sought to give the substance of what 
was said. The same observation applies to the Reports from the State 
Boatds. 

M. Bonneville de Marsangy, a gentleman of high position among the 
jurists and magistrates of France, and a Corresponding Member of the 
American Social Science Association, had transmitted to its Secretary 
for presentation at the Detroit meeting an elaborate paper on the Repres- 
sion of Crime. The writer, using his own vernacular language, described 
with much clearness and advocated with earnest argument a new method 
of dealing with misdemeanants and felons, which he is confident will 
work well in France, whenever it shall be adopted there. It did not ap- 
pear to the Conference, however (before which an abstract of it was read 
in English) that M. Bonneville de Marsangy’s method was feasible in 
America, and it has not been thought best to print in these pages a full 
translation of it. The Detroit Free Press, a journal of large circulation, 
published it in French at the time, and a brief abstract of it, in English, 
will be found in the appendix. 

Since the adjournment of the Conference, a few changes have taken 


piace in the membership of the Boards mentioned on page 14. Dr. S. G. 


Howe, the veteran philanthropist of Massachusetts, has resigned his 


place on the Massachusetts Board, where he had served for more than 
ten years, and has been succeeded by Charles F. Donnelly, Esq., of Bos- 
ton. Mr. George L. Harrison, in May last, and for five years before, 
President of the Pennsylvania Board, has resigned that office, and been 
succeeded by G. Dawson Coleman, Esq., of Lebanon. If othér changes 


have occurred, we are not informed of them. 


PREFACE. 
, 
Members of the standing committees named on page 15, will receive a 


copy of these Proceedings, and all such are requested to notify the 
Secretaries of the Conference whether thes; can attend to the duties 
assigned them. The papérs referred to each committee will be found 
here printed. 

Copies of these Proceedings, and of the pamphlet report of the New 
York Conference, may be ordered of any member of the Publication 
Committee, and particularly of F. B. Sanborn, at the office of the Social 
Science Association, 5 Pemberton Square, Boston. Reports issued by 
the several Boards, annually or biennially, may be obtained of the Sec- 
retary of these Boards, whose post-office addresses are given in the 


list on page 14. Various matters of interest concerning these Boards 


will be found in Journal of Social Science, Nos. I-VII, published by 


Hurd & Houghton, New York, and for sale at the office of the Associa- 


tion in Boston. 


CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


HELD AT DETROIT, 


May 12TH aAnpD 131TH, 1875. . 


By the courtesy of the City Council of Detroit, the Council 
Chamber in the City Hall, was placed at the disposal of the 
American Social Science Association, and all the sessions of the 
Conference, (four in number) were held there. The first session 
began at 10, A. M., on the 12th of May. The reports made and 


the subsequent proceedings will appear in the pages which follow. 


The Conference was called to order by F. B. Sanborn, of Massa- 
chusetts, Chairman of the Committee of 1874, and upon motion 
Hon. John J. Bagley, Governor of Michigan, was called to the 
chair. Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, and Hon. Charles M. 
Croswell, of Michigan, were appointed Secretaries. Upon taking 


the chair Gov. Bagley spoke as follows : 


ADDRESS OF GOV. BAGLEY. 


I need not tell you how it gratifies us here in Michigan, and 
especially in Detroit, her metropolis, to find gathered with us 
distinguished men from abroad, students of social science, men 
who by work and deed are laboring to make the world better, and 
to provide ways and means whereby its people may lead more 
useful and happier lives. 

I was not aware, before coming to this meeting, that anything 
more was expected of me than to preside over your deliberations, 
but I find myself called on to deliver an address on * The Public 
Institutions and Recent Legislation in Michigan.” If I had known 
of this arrangement previously, 1 should have endeavored to pre- 
pare, in a concise and logical shape, a history of our reformatory 
and charitable institutions, so as to give you, who are strangers to 
our institutions, an intelligent idea of the manner in which we, 
in this young State, are trying to ameliorate the condition of the 
poor unfortunates, whom we have always with us, the true method 
of dealing with whom is such an important problem in social 
economy. But under the circumstances, you must be content with 
an outline merely of what we are doing in this direction. 

It is to be remembered, first, that in this, which is a centennial 
year for many of the Commonwealths of this country, Michigan 
is one of the youngest in the sisterhood of States. It is only 
forty years since she was born into the family of the Union, and 
she is only a babe in years compared with some. But in those 
brief years she has done many things, and it is our boast that 
we are among the first and foremost with our educational and 
chayitable institutions, that we are of abreast New England or the 
Empire State, and fully their equal. 

At Kalamazoo we have what we call a model asylum for the 
insane, capable of accommodating 570 patients. At Pontiac we 
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have another in process of construction, which will accommodate 
450 more, and when this is finished we believe that every insane 
person, not a chronic lunatic, may become a ward of the State. 
At Flint is our Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, 
where every child so afflicted may be maintained without expense 


to his family if it is so desired. 

The institution which was the most recently established, and 
which is, to my mind, the most beneficent and the grandest work 
the State has ever done, is the State Public School at Coldwater. 
There we have at present 175 little children who have no home 
save that the State affords them, whose hearts are as pure, and 
whose minds are as capable as those whose lot is a far different 
one. These children we have surrounded with everything pertain- 
ing to a home, save parental love, and we are teaching them how 
tov grow up to be true men and women, and good and profitable 
citizens. Some time ago some gentlemen made a tour of the 
county almshouses in this State, and they found there 650 little 
waifs growing up in total ignorance, only to become a burden and 
a source of great expense to the State. So it entered into the 
minds of the Legislature to make an effort to save some of these 
homeless creatures, to put some of these little children in homes 
and to become their guardians. The school was opened a year 
ago last month. We would be glad if the school were able to 
receive every one of these 650 boys and girls, but as it was an 
experiment, its facilities were limited, and but a fraction of all 
these can be received. The Superintendents of the Poor in the 
several counties are authorized to select from among the children 
in the county houses a stated number, aad they are transferred to 
this home. We are satisfied with the experiment, and mean to 
make this institution a permanency. . It is one to whose inmates 
the State may say: ** This is your home; here you have some- 
body to care for you, to work for you, to clothe you, and to make 
you men and women.” 

It is true with this institution as it is with all other State 
establishments—it has one side not pleasant to look upon. It is 
something to be lamented, that it is after all an ‘ institution.” 
The State may do everything for these children in its power, still 
it is not home as we know home. The heart is wanting, and it 
cannot be supplied artificially. I regard it as one of the great 
things for social scientists to do to mitigate this misfortune. This 
‘*home,” as we call it, is after all, only a purgatory; a half-way 
house between hell or the county poor-house, and heaven or a 
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happy home. These children are absolutely worse than convicts’ 
children. They are nobody’s children. From this school seventy- 
five children have been adopted into the houses of good farmers, 
merchants, mechanics, lawyers, ministers of the country around. 
I do not mean apprenticed or bound out like workhouse children, 
but adopted into good homes with all their happy surroundings. 
What a noble work for a State to engage in, reaching out a hand 
not heavy and restraining, clothed in iron mail, but gentle, and 
with a tender clasp, folding in its arms these innocents, taking 
the place of their fathers and mothers, and holding them out to its 
citizens as their brothers and sisters. 

May we not boast that we away out West have set such an 
example to the older States? 

Of prisons, we have one at Jackson and another just commenced 
at Ionia. ‘The latter we intend for an intermediate prison, where 
shall be sent convicts, not entirely beyond reclamation, whom, 
while we punish, we may hope also to reform. Then we have here 
in this city a House of Correction, supported by the city, but 
really a State institution, for more than one-half of its inmates 
are State convicts. 

We have endeavored to bring up our people in the belief that 
the deaf and dumb, the blind, and the chronic paupers are the 
wards of the State, and we mean that they shall not be anywhere 
in the State but under its charge. 

It seems to me, that those who compose this mecting, should 
not content themselves with simply getting together and theorizing 
on the subjects under their consideration. They should act— 
should go out among the people, and teach them, that, as citizens, 
their interests are not antagonistic, but that they are partners. It 
is simply a law of self-defence which should prompt us to take 
care, in the best possible manner, of our insane, andjour convicts. 
‘*The poor ye have always with ye,” and there always will be 
criminals. It is the duty of the State to care for them. We 
should have no convicted criminals in our county jails, and no 
insane persons or children in our county poor-houses, growing up 
day by day like animals. Our Legislature has decided that we 
shall build up our State institutions, and concentrate our charities 
until all are under the direct care of the State. That is what 
we mean to doin Michigan, and you, gentlemen, should do the 
same in your States. What on earth is there so demoralizing, so 
degrading, so low down as our county poor-houses? What feeds 
crime as does the county jail—feeds it, too, not with the spoon, 
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but from a bucket? What makes criminals like rearing children 
in the poor-houses? You, gentlemen, should make it your busi- 
ness to urge that the State should take these things under its own 
care, and even many of the private charities would thrive much 
better if they were under the State’s supervision. 

One great obstacle which Michigan, and probably every other 
State—for human nature is everywhere alike—has met, is the 
persistency with which men cling to petty power. Every man 
who has the least show of authority, is always loathe to relinquish 
it, and will always fight any reform which takes it from him. The 
poor-master is opposed to the Legislature taking away his power. 
He draws orders on the country stores; dispenses authority, and 
likes it. The fence-viewer was opposed to seeing his dignity taken 
from him. From such men as these there always comes opposition 
when a move is made to abolish our county poor-houses. 

Our view is, that the county system should in time be abolished, 
and all the poor taken under the care of the State. We, in 
Michigan, have about seventy counties, most of which have a 
poor-house and farm, with a superintendent, whose family have 
to be boarded by the county. The aggregate expense of this 
item of board of superintendent’s family would go a long way 
toward keeping our poor. There is absolutely nothing we do in 
Michigan so expensive, so extravagant, as our county system of 
caring for the poor. Six or eight counties might combine, and 
support one almshouse more economically, and with far more 
benefit to the poor, than can be done under our present system. 

The time is surely coming when a reform will be made in the 
matter, and your papers and debates should be made to hasten 
the coming of that time. To accomplish anything effective, you 
must reach the people’s pockets. If you can show them that 
every dollar the State expends in its reformatory and charitable 
institutions, saves them a dollar in county expenses, the bringing 
about of this result will be mere play. Show them that every 
dollar that they expend in making their insane asylums large 
enough to receive the insane in their poor-houses, will save them 
a dollar they would otherwise have to pay for county expenses, 
and the rest will be easy. By all.means show them, that what you 
propose will save them dollars and cents. And you can do it, for 
it is a fact. Eyery dollar that has been expended on our Asylum 
at Kalamazoo has been returned, and with interest, to the State. 
It has been again repaid in the restoration of the insane to their 
families and homes. Of all those received at Kalamazoo, seventy 
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per cent. have been permanently cured; while of those in our 
poor-houses, less than twenty-five per cent. have been restored to 
society. So, forty-five per cent. of labor is saved by sending our 
insane to Kalamazoo, and money is made. If we can cure crime, 
we make money. If we can cure pauperism we make money. ‘To 
do this we have got to convince the people, and we have got to 
reach them through their pockets. 

This, it seems to me, is the legitimate field of social science, to 
prove, so that people may see, that what you claim to be the 
correct theory will save them money. Lay entirely aside all phil- 
anthropic considerations, don’t appeal in the name of humanity or 
religion, but show the people that what you want is to save them 
money, and the problem is solved. 

In Michigan we mean to keep at this. While Michigan is one 
of the youngest States, we mean that she shall rank first and 
foremost in the care of its wards. This we undertake, and the 
Legislature at its recent session has taken some steps in this 
direction. It has, for one thing, recodified its prison laws, in- 
creasing the good time given to convicts. This system, which 
has been in vogue for the past four years, has done more toward 
keeping the prisoners under subjection, and reforming them, than 
all the prison rales ‘ 1d regulations. Then, too, hereafter five per 


cent. of the convicts’ earnings are to be given them to dispose of 


as they see fit. We feel that this is a great step toward prison 
reform. There may be other States where this is done, but if so, 
I am not aware of it. 

I regret that I was announced to deliver to you an elaborate 
address, and had I known it, I should have tried to put my remarks 
in a better shape. Iam deeply interested in the cause in which 
you are engaged, and I sincerely hope that your meeting may be 
productive of good results, and that your ideas may take a sound, 
business-like, practical turn. [ Applause. ] 


REPORT OF THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 

At the conclusion of Gov. Bagley’s address, he called Hon. C. 
I. Walker, of Michigan to the chair. 

An invitation was extended to delegates from all kindred boards 
and associations which might be represented by delegates, to take 
part in the deliberations of the meeting. 

Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, announced that Hon. John 
V. L. Pruyn, President of the Board of Charities of that State, 
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had requested him to express to the Conference his regrets at 
being unable to attend its meetings in Detroit, and a note thereof 
was ordered upon the minutes. : 


The Committee on Business reported as follows : 


There are at present in the United States, eight State boards or commissions 
charged with the general oversight of charitable work in the States where they exist. 
These boards, named in the order of seniority, are: 


1. The Massachusetts Board of State Charities, established in 1863. 

2. The New York State Board of Charities, established in 1867. 

3. The Rhode Island Board of State Charities and Corrections, established in 1869. 

4. The Pennsylvania Board of Commissioners of Public Charities, established in 
1869, 

5. The Illinois Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities, established in 
1869. 

6. The Wisconsin State Board of Charities and Reform, established in 1871. 

7. The Michigan Board of State Commissioners for the supervision of the Penal, 
Pauper, and Reformatory Institutions, established in 1871. 

8. The Connecticut State Board of Charities, established in 1873. 


A special organization has existed as a State Board in New York since 1847—the 
Commissioners of Emigration. 


The present officers and members of the State Boards are as follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 
F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Chairman; Samuel G. Howe, Boston; Edward Earle, 
Worcester; Nathan Allen, Lowell; Moses Kimball, Boston; 8S. C. Wrightington, Fall 
River, General Agent; Sidney Andrews, Boston, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. (Term of Office, Eight Years.) 

John V. L. Pruyn, Albany, President; William P. Letchworth, Buffalo, Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. A. Low, Brooklyn; Theo. Roosevelt, New York; Charles H. Marshall, New 
York; Henry L. Hoguet, New York; Harvey G. Eastman, Poughkeepsie; Samuel F. 
Miller, Franklin, Delaware County; Edward W. Foster, Potsdam, St. Lawrence 
County; Martin B. Anderson, Rochester; John C. Tevereux, Utica, Oneida County. 
Ex-officio members—The Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Comptroller and 
Attorney-General; Dr. Charles 8S. Hoyt, Albany, Secretary; James O. Fanning, As- 
sistant Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND. (Term of Office, Six Years.) 
George I. Chace, Providence, Chairman; William W. Chapin, Providence, Secre- 


tary; Horace Babcock, Westerly; Samuel W. Church, Bristol; Thomas Coggshall, 
Newport; William Hopkins, Providence; John Kenyon, Providence. 


PENNSYLVANIA. (Term of Office, Eight Years.) 


George L. Harrison, Philadel) hia, Chairman; G. Dawson Coleman, Lebanon County ; 
Hiester Clymer, Berks County; ‘Villiam Bakewell, Pittsburgh; A. C. Noyes, Clinton 
County; George Bullock, of Montgomery County; Francis Wells, Philadelphia; Dille1 
Luther, M. D., Reading, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 


S. M. Church, Rockford, President; G. S. Robinson, Sycamore; J. C. Corbus, 
Mendota; Z. B. Lawson, Chestertield; J. N. McCord, Vandalia; Rev. F. H. Wines, 
Springfield, Secretary. 


WISCONSIN. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 


Hiram H. Giles, Madison, President; E. C. Chapin, Columbus, Vice-President ; 
Andrew E. Elmore, Fort Howard; Mary E. Lynde, Milwaukee; William W. Reed, M. 
D., Jefferson; A. C, Parkinson, Madison, Secretary. 
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MICHIGAN. (Term of Office, Six Years.) 

Charles I. Walker, Detroit, Chairman; John J. Bagley, Z. R. Brockway, Detroit; 
Henry W. Lord, Pontiac; Uzziel Putnam, —— ; Chas. M. Croswell, Adrian, Sec- 
retary. 

CONNECTICUT. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 

Benjamin Stark, New London, Chairman; Samuel F. Jones, Hartford; Dr. Levi 

ives, New Haven; Mrs. Geo, A. Hoyt, Stamford. 


Six of the eight States, and seven of the nine Boards named are represented in 
this Conference, as follows: 

Massachusetts by F. B. Sanborn, Chairman of the State Board of Charities, and 
Dr. Nathan Allen. 

New York by Wiiliam P. Letchworth, Vice-President of the State Board, and Dr. 
Charles 8S. Hoyt, Secretary; Dr. Edward C. Mann, delegate from the Commission of 
Emigration. 

Wisconsin by H. H. Giles, President; A. C. Parkinson, Secretary; Dr. W. W. Reed. 
and Andrew E. Elmore. 

Pennsylvania by Dr. Diller Luther, Secretary. 

Michigan by C. I. Walker, President; Charles M. Croswell, Secretary; Henry W. 
Lord, Z. R. Brockway, and Uzziel Putnam. 

Illinois by Rev. F. H. Wines, Secretary. 

An important organization existing in New York, and perhaps other States, is the 
State Charities Aid Association represented at the Conference by Dorman B. Eaton, 
Esq., of New York, which has for its President in New York, Miss Louisa Lee 
Schuyler. We would recommend that representatives of this organization be given 
a place on committees of this Conference. 

These committees should be: 

1. A Committee on Insanity, for which we would recommend Dr. Nathan Allen, 
Massachusetts; Hon. Samuel F. Miller, New York; Dr. W. W. Reed, Wisconsin; Hon. 
C. 1. Walker, Michigan; Dr. E. L. Howard, Maryland; Dr. T. M. Logan, California; 
Dr. Edward C. Mann, New York. 

2. A Committee on Public Buildings for the Dependent Classes, and their super- 
vision, for which we would recommend Rey. F. H. Wines, Illinois; M. B, Anderson, 
D.D., New York; Francis Wells, Pennsylvania; H. H. Giles, Wisconsin; George 1. 
Chace, Rhode Island. 

3. A Committee on Dependent and Delinquent Children, for which we recommend 
Hon. John J. Bagley, Michigah; William P. Letchworth, New York; George L. Har- 
rison, Pennsylvania; Chas. L. Brace, State Charities Aid Association, New York. 

4. A Committee on Penal and Prison Discipline, for which we recommend Z, R. 
Brockway, Michigan; Dr. Elisha Harris, New York; 8. M. Church, Ulinois; Dr. 8. G. 
Howe, Massachusetts; Benjamin Stark, Connecticut; Wm. Bakewell, Pennsylvania; 
Andrew E. Elmore, Wisconsin. 

5. A Committee on Statistics and Legislation, for which we recommend Dr, Diller 
Luther, Pennslvania; Dr. C. 8. Hoyt, New York; Henry W. Lord, Michigan; F. Bb, 
Sanborn, Massachusetts; John C. Devereux, New York; Dr. E, M. Snow, Rhode 
Island; A, C. Parkinson, Wisconsin, 

6. A Committee on Medical Charities and Outdoor Relief, for which we recommend 
John V. L. Pruyn, and Theodore Roosevelt, New York; Dr, A. J. Ourt, Pennsylvania; 
Geo. S. Hale, Massachusetts; Dr. Levi 8. Ives, Connecticut; Howard Potter, State 
Charities Aid Association. 

We would also recommend that the Chairman and Secretaries of this Conference, 
or any two of them, be a committee to call further conferences, eitherpf the Board 
as a whole, or of their secretaries. 

(Signed) *. B. SANBORN, 
. GILES, 
. P,. LETCHWORTH, 


The report was adopted, and the committees named were ap- 
pointed at the afternoon session. 
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As the different papers were read, they were referred, each to 
its appropriate committee ; and it was understood that these com- 
mittees should serve for a year, and at the next meeting of the 
Conference, should present reports on the subjects assigned to 
them. 


REPORTS FROM THE STATES REPRESENTED. 


During the morning session of May 12, and at intervals in the 
subsequent sessions, the Chairman of the Conference called upon 
delegates from each of the States represented, to report upon the 
charitable institutions, and the general condition, in respect to 
insanity, pauperism, etc., of their respective States. These reports 
were generally oral, and a brief abstract of them here follows 
without regard to the precise period during the Conference at 
which they were presented. 

Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, Secretary of the State Board of Charities 
of New York, reported for his Board. He said, the charities of 
that great State are so multifarious and varied in their objects and 
purposes, that it was almost impossible to summarize satisfac- 
torily their condition in the brief time allowed. First, as to the 
Lunatic Asylums: In 1843 the State erected the first Lunatic 
Asylum at Utica. This institution has accommodations for six 
hundred (600) patients, and is devoted to the treatment and care 
of the acute insane. It ranks among the best of this class of 
institutions in the country. , 

The erection of the Willard Asylum, at Orid, was begun in 1867, 
and it was opened for patients in 1869. This institution receives 
the chronic insane from county poor-houses only. The main 
building furnishes room for five hundred (500) patients, and it 
has two groups of detached buildings, each accommodating two 
hundred (200) patients. Another group of buildings of the same 
size, is to be erected the present year, which will extend its entire 
accommodations to eleven hundred (1,100) patients. It is prob- 
able, though not certain, that further buildings of the same 
character may be hereafter added to the institution. 

In addition to these asylums for the insane, the State is erecting 
three more institutions for this class; one at Poughkeepsie, one 
at Middletown, and one at Buffalo. The work upon the two first 
is so far advanced as to enable them to receive and provide for a 
limited number of patients, and it is probable that the latter will 
be soon opened. 


REPORT OF DR. CHARLES 8. HOYT. 


The demands upon the State Asylum at Utica, for the acute 
insane, Dr. Hoyt stated, had been greatly in excess of its capacity 
for several years. Many of this class, therefore, had been thrown 
into county poor-houses, where they were generally without proper 
treatment and care, and not unfrequently subjected to great abuses 
and neglect. These abuses, he was gratified to state, did not exist 
at present to any great extent, the county poor-houses of New 
York being under much better management than in former years. 
Many of the counties had transferred all their insane to State 
custody, and none were now retained in the poor-houses except 
the chronic class. It was the settled policy of the State, he 
believed, to provide, ultimately, for all of its insane, both acute 
and chronic, under State management. The present asylums, 
when completed, will probably be fully adequate for the acute 
insane for several years, but further accommodations are immedi- 
ately needed for the chronic insane, there being still over thirteen 
hundred (1,300) of this class in the county institutions. This 
did not include the counties of New York and Kings, both of 
which provide for their insane under special statutes. The former 
had over seventeen hundred (1,700), and the latter nearly eight 
hundred (800) insane. It should be added, that nearly five hun- 
dred (500) insane of New York are provided for in private asylums. 
These asylums are subject to the same supervision as the State 
institutions, and are generally under-good management. 

How to suitably provide for the large number of chronic insane 
now in the county poor-house, and at a cost that shall not be 
burdensome, Dr. Hoyt said was one of the most important ques- 
tions to decide, in the administration of public charity in New 
York. Upon this question, he stated, there is unfortunately a 
division of opinion among those most familiar with the subject. 
It has been demonstrated that the counties cannot be depended 
upon to properly perform this work. The multiplication of State 
hospitals and the retention of the chronic insane with the acute 
class is recommended by some; others advocate the further ex- 
tension of the Willard Asylum, or the erection of two or more 
similar institutions in different parts of the State; while others 
favor the engrafting of the principles of the Willard Asylum, both 
as to detached buildings and the charges for maintenance, upon 
all existing State hospitals devoted to the care of the acute insane 
only. In his opinion, the latter plan was much more economical 
for the State, and at the same time well designed to meet the 
wants of the chronic insane. The present hospitals have adequate 
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accommodations for the treatment of the acute insane, and it will 
require only a moderate outlay in the erection of detached build- 
ings, after the plan of the Willard Asylum, to enable them to 
retain and care for the chronic class. These buildings have been 
erected at the Willard Asylum at a cost of about “500 for each 
inmate. They are built of brick, have been in use for several 
years, and are found to be wholly adequate and proper for their 
purposes. This plan would bring all the asylums of the State 
under a uniform system, obviate the trouble and expense of trans- 
fers from one institution to another, and secure to the chronic 
insane proper care at the lowest possible rate attainable. 

Continuing the subject of the charities of New York, Dr. Hoyt 
said, the State has made ample provisions for its blind, deaf, and 
dumb, and for the education and training of teachable idiots. It 
has two large institutions for the blind, three for the deaf and 
dumb, (one of which is the largest in this country) and one for 
idiots. These institutions are maintained wholly by the State, 
and secure to each of these classes of unfortunates, fitted by age 
and otherwise for instruction, a proper education. The State also 
has two large reformatories for children, and there are several of 
the same class of institutions under the control and management 
of municipal and charitable organization. 

A great number of the charitable institutions of New York are 
under the control of private corporations, and supported by the 
union of public and private benefactions. Dr. Hoyt believed that 
this feature of the charitable work of New York might well be 
emulated by other States. The expenditures of these institutions, 
he had found, were made generally more economically than in those 
institutions under the control of public officials. There are in the 
State about one hundred and thirty (130) orphan asylums, thirty- 
five (35) general hospitals, and forty (40) dispensaries, managed 
and controlled by private charitable organizations. Many of these 
institutions have, by bequests, legacies, etc., accumulated funds, 
the incomes from which are nearly sufficient to defray their current 
expenses. The permanent funds of this class of charities are 
largely increasing every year, and it is believed that, in the end, 
most of them will become entirely self-sustaining, thus greatly 
relieving the State in the support and care of the dependent classes. 
The value of the whole property in the State, used for chari- 
table purposes, at present, amounts to about $35,000,000, and the 
annual expenditures, exclusive of disbursements for buildings and 
improvements, to nearly $9,000,000. 
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Dr. Hoyt next referred to the recent legislation of New York 
relative to this subject of pauperism. He explained at length the 
act of the present legislature, prohibiting the commitment of 
children to poor-houses, and said he believed that it would yield 
important and valuable results. He also alluded to the recent act 
providing for a more careful record of inmates of poor-houses and 
almshouses, and expressed the opinion that it could but prove 


highly beneficial. If we would reduce pauperism and lessen its 
social and financial evils, we must carefully study its causes, with 
a view to the application of proper remedies. 

In conclusion, Dr. Hoyt referred to the appointment of visiting 
committees by the State Board of Charities of New York, and 
said they had rendered valuable services in their respective locali- 
ties. He also referred to the work of the State Charities Aid 
Association of New York City, and stated that the Hon. Dorman 
Bb. Eaton, a member of the Association, was present, and hoped 
that he would be called upon to address the Conference. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


- Dr. Diller Luther, Secretary of the Board of Charities of Penn- 
sylvania, reported for that State. He said Pennsylvania had four 
State hospitals for the insane, with a capacity of 500 patients 
each, and a fifth hospital was in contemplation in Philadelphia. 
Even with these five all full there would still be about 1,100 insane 
in the county poor-houses, though it was the purpose of the State 
to provide in time for all its insane. 

He referred to the extensive system of private charities established 
from an early period in Pennsylvania. General hospitals for the 
sick and disabled, supported by benevolent contributions, have 
been, and continue to be, extensively useful. Her institutions for 
the education and care of the blind and of deaf mutes, he dwelt 
upon as being entitled to special commendation for the success 
with which they have been conducted. Under the system of 
training pursued, the inmates are rendered capable of acquiring 
knowledge and become partially self-supporting. 

The school for feeble-minded and idiotic children he thought an 
instance of the remarkable improvement which may be effected 
under a proper system of care and management of that defective 
class. Private asylums for the insane were established and managed 
with great success from an early period. But until Miss Dix called 
attention to the neglected condition of the numerous indigent insane 
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in our county almshouses in 1845, the State had made no provision 
whatever for that unfortunate class. Immediately after the sub- 
ject was presented to the Legislature an appropriation was made 
to erect a State hospital. This has been followed by two others 
and the passage of a bill to erect a fourth. Under the influence 
of the Board of Public Charities the public attention has been 
fully awakened to the subject, so that the State authorities are 
willing to provide to the most munificent extent for the cure and 
treatment of all the indigent insane in the State. 

Penal and reformatory institutions were next referred to—the 
separate system pursued in the State Prisons, and also in some of 
the county prisons. Reformatory influences and measures existed 
to a greater or less extent in all of this class, and, where faithfully 
pursued, with decided success. In other jails, which were not 
adapted to this system, and used merely as temporary places of 
confinement, no discipline whatever was exercised. 

He said there was a growing sentiment in favor of district jails 
or houses of correction. The abuses in the county jails are very 
great, persons being compelled to lie in prison for many months at 
a time simply because there is no one to see that they get a speedy 
trial. The State Board of Charities is trying to induce the State 
to establish industrial schools for destitute children ; and that will 
probably be done. 

He alluded to the noble provision for the care and education of 
soldiers’ orphans. Last winter a law was framed for the education 
and care of destitute and friendless children, but in consequence 
of the want of time it failed to become a law. It is confidently 
expected that the measure will be made part of our great public 
school system at an early period. These children are largely cared 
for at present in private schools, supported by private contribu- 
tions and aided by the State. 


WISCONSIN. 


H. H. Giles, chairlie of the Wisconsin Board reported for that 
State. Wisconsin, he said, has two insane hospitals. The one at 
Madison contains about 350 patients. The Northern Hospital, at 
Oshkosh, contains 250 patients, and the enlargement to be com- 
pleted this summer will afford accommodations for 250 more. There 
are in the jails and poor-houses of the State about 300 insane per- 
sons. Our Board has advised the removal of our State Prison 
from its present location at Waupun, and the use of the prison 
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buildings for an asylum for the incurable insane. Our State is 
making provision for its insane, as well as for all other dependent 
classes, as fast as practicable. Our institutions are ‘* models” and 
possess all the improvements that the experience of other States, 
as well as our own, show to be profitable and advantageous. Our 
State Prison is now placed under a board of directors appointed 
by the Governor and Senate. Formerly it was managed solely by 
a commissioner elected by the people. It is an expensive institu- 
tion to the State, and we have recommended its removal to some 
commercial centre where the labor of the convicts can be utilized 
in some profitable employment. ‘The small number of convicts 
(240) speaks well, we think, for the people of our State and affords 
no argument in favor of hanging for murder. 

Our institution for tbe blind, located at Janesville, was burned 
over a year ago and is now being rebuilt. The school contains 
sixty pupils, and all the blind children in the State, between the 
minimum and maximum ages, are being educated. We have an 
institution for the education of the deaf and dumb located at 
Delevan. It contains 140 pupils, who are educated in the 
branches usually taught in common schools as well as in some 
industrial occupation. 

Our industrial school for boys, located at Waukesha, contains 
320 boys, of ages between eight and sixteen years. This is one 
of the best institutions in Wisconsin, since to prevent crime is 
vasier than to cure the criminal. The family plan has been 
adopted, each family being made up of about thirty boys. This 
school is now in its sixteenth year, and but one boy out of some 
900 has been known to have committed crime that deserved im- 
prisonment or punishment. A large number of those that have 
left the institution are out on ticket-of-leave. The managers find 
homes for the boys as fast as they earn a grade or standing that 
ei .itles them to leave the institution. About 1,200 boys have 
received or are now receiving the benefits of this school. In this 
connection I remark that our friends in the city of New York have 
contributed to the population of this school. New York city has 


sent to the West its street boys who have not proved little angels. 


I hear of one village where five of these boys were put out (as it 
was termed), and *» two weeks they had all left and some of them 
brought up in our reform schools. While we cannot resist the 
bringing among us of these street waifs, we can and do most ear- 
nestly protest against it. 

About thirty counties of Wisconsin have adopted what we term 
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the ‘county system” of supporting the poor. All the paupers 
(except some temporary cases of relief) are left at one place. In 
the rest of the State each town supports its own poor. 


ILLINOIS. 


Rev. F. H. Wines, Secretary of the Illinois board, explained 
the situation of affairs in that State. Everything there is done on 
the county system. There is only one class of paupers in the 
State. Whatever is done by the State is done to aid and supple- 
ment the county work. There are very few private charities in 
the State. Outside of Chicago there are only one or two private 
charities. The State undertakes to care for the deaf, dumb, blind 
and insane, the orphans of soldiers, and also maintains in Chicago 
an eye and ear infirmary. There are in the State about 3,000 
insane, though not more than one-half that number is represented 
by the census returns. These returns are very deficient, and en- 
tirely unreliable, and, therefore, no argument of the increase of 
insanity can be drawn from them. The State has made provision 
for about 1,500 to 1,800 insane persons, including an asylum 
now nearly completed, and also including one or two private 
asylums. In Illinois there has been no attempt to separate the 
incurable from the curable. The hospitals are entirely free; there 
is no charge to any individual, on the ground that when a tax- 
payer pays his tax to maintain the institution he is entitled to the 
benefits of the institution if the occasion ever arises. This tax 
is in the nature of an insurance. A good deal of practical diffi- 
culty has been found in districting the State. There are three 
asylums, and to save expense three districts have been established. 
The State has maintained an idiot school for about ten years, and 
it has been greatly successful. A wonderful amount of good has 
been accomplished. The last Legislature made an appropriation 
of $200,000 to purchase lands, build an asylum, and put the 
institution upon a permanent basis. The public institutions of 
the State have been completely divorced from politics, and there 
has never been any trouble on that account. In Illinois we are 
working for the abolition of the jail system, believing it to be 
highly deleterious. The jails are schools of crime ; in them every 
scheme and device of crime are planned. He believed the people 
of the State were abundantly satisfied with the economy and 
efficiency with which the institutions of the State are manage:|. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr. Allen, a member of the Massachusetts Board ever since its 
establishment, spoke briefly of the condition of the public charities 
of that State, and referred the Conference for further information 
to the Report of the Board for 1874, which was placed upon the 
table. 


IMMIGRANTS IN NEW YORK. 


Dr. Edward C. Mann, Medical Superintendent of the State 
Emigrant Insane Asylum, at Ward’s Island, New York City, who 
represented the State Commissioners of Emigration, in New York, 
said : 

The provision which is made for the reception and care, and for 
the promotion of the interests of the immigrants from foreign 
countries, who arrive in the great commercial port of the United 
States, is a matter of deep interest, not alone to the people of 
New York city, but to all intelligent persons throughout the 
country, and especially in this interior portion, to which the 
largest and the best part of the immigrants come for residence. 
The constant and untiring efforts which have been made in behalf 
of immigrants from foreign countries, by the Commissioners of 


Emigration of the State of New York, ever since their organization, 
on the eighth of May, 1847, at the Mayor’s office, in the city of 
New York, are too well known and appreciated to be commented 
upon by me ; while the names of Thurlow Weed, Andrew Carrigan, 
Archbishop Hughes, Robert B. Minturn, Gulian C. Verplanck and 
William F. Havemeyer, will ever be held in grateful remembrance 


for their indefatigable and successful services in the cause of 
humanity, resulting in the redress of the flagrant abuses to which 
the emigrants had previously been subjected, and which at that 
time theatened to seriously retard emigration. <A brief description 
of the reception and care of the emigrants upon their arrival in 
this country, will not, perhaps, be uninteresting. 

When an emigrant steamer arrives at the Quarantine Station, 
six miles below the city of New York, a Boarding Officer stationed 
there, visits the vessel, examines into the sanitary condition of ves- 
sel and passengers, hears complaints, and ascertains if proper med- 
ical care has been taken of the passengers during the voyage. The 
Landing Agent gives checks fur the emigrants’ baggage, which is 
taken to Castle Garden, and remains there until claimed by the 
owners, insured against damage or loss. The passengers of these 
vessels, in most instances, hold prepaid tickets to their various 
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points of destination in the West, or interior, and are not, as has 
been thought by many, influenced by the officers of the Commission 
to go and settle in particular localities or sections of the country ; 
no attempt having ever been made to influence immigration in this 
manner. When the emigrants are landed at the Castle Garden 
Pier, they are examined by a medical officer, who sends the sick 
to the Temporary Hospital. at Castle Garden, or to Ward’s Island ; 
and also selects all subject to special bonds under the law, such as 
blind persons, cripples, lunatics, or any others who are likely to 
become a future charge. This examination ended, the emigrants 
are conducted to the rotunda, a large, roofed, circular space in 
the centre of the depot, with separate compartments for the 
different nationalities. Here, the names, nationality, former place 
of residence, and intended destination of the emigrants, with 
other particulars, are taken down. The interior of Castle Garden 
is well warmed, lighted and ventilated, and will accommodate 
about four thousand people. The emigrant finds facilities for 
supplying every immediate want without leaving the depot. 
A restaurant furnishes him with plain, well cooked food, at 
reasonable prices. Exchange brokers are at hand to exchange 
his gold and silver into United States currency. To guard against 
the possibility of extortion, the market rates and the daily fluctua- 
tions of foreign exchange are marked on boards conspicuously 
placed, and the broker is required, in every case, to give the 
emigrant a written memorandum, in his own language, of the 
transaction. There are also offices at which emigrants can procure 
tickets, at the established rate, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, with the privilege of selecting their own route, and 
without the risk of fraud and extortion, to which they are subjected 
outside the limits of the depot. In case they wish to depart 
immediately, their baggage is labelled and checked, and themselves 
conveyed, without extra charge, to the railroad or steamboat 
depot. Should they design remaining in the city or the vicinity, an 
expressman, admitted to the depot, delivers their baggage at any 
point in New York, Brooklyn or Jersey City, at a moderate rate 
of charge, approved by the Commissioners. All these departments 
are conducted by responsible persons, who, though not oflicers of 
the Commission, are subject to its control, and required to conform 
to its regulations. The expressman, for instance, is required to 
give bonds to insure against loss of baggage. Before the emigrants 
leave the rotunda, the names are called of those who have letters 
or friends awaiting them, and who at once receive the former, or 
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are delivered to the care of the latter. For those who wish to 
communicate immediately with friends at a distance, there is 
a telegraph office in the depot, and clerks understanding every 
continental language, are ready to conduct their correspondence. 
There is a labor exchange which is free of charge to emigrants and 


employers. For the former it procures employment in the city or 
at a distance, while for the latter it supplies all sorts of skilled 
mechanical and agricultural labor to any part of the United States. 
A temporary hospital, with a resident physician and nurses always 
in attendance, receive any one who may be ill on arrival, or sud- 
denly attacked after entering the depot, or who may be brought to 
it sick from the city, until they can be sent to the establishment 

yon Ward’s Island. Every precaution is taken to ensure the comfort 
-and safety of emigrants, so long as they are in charge of the 

“Commisssioners, and all officers of the Landing Depot, and all per- 
sons admitted to it in an official capacity, are required to treat emi- 
grants with kindness and consideration. 

The Commissioners of Emigration own one hundred and twenty 
acres on Ward’s Island, costing $175,000, and have erected at a 
cost of more than a half a million of dollars, one of the most 
complete hospital and refuge establishments in the world. In the 
hospital the pavilion system has generally been followed. It is 
believed that in their internal arrangements, and in the results 
obtained, these hospitals will compare favorably with the best in 
this country or in Europe. The title to the property on Ward’s 
[sland is vested in the State, and if has never cost the people a 
dollar. The land and buildings have all been paid for out of the 
funds arising from the immigrants’ commutation fee. The build- 
ings on the island consist of the Verplanck Hospital, a large, high 
building, two stories in height, 450 x 130 feet, accommodating 
350 patients, and reserved exclusively for non-contagious dis- 
eases, and surgical cases. The fever hospitals, Wear the water, 
and isolated from the other wards, ‘4 dispensary, refuge, barracks, 
nursery, surgical wards, residences for officers, stables, workshops, 
and a new and commodious insane asylum situated at the south- 
erly end of the island. The buildings and grounds have been 
long supplied with Croton water, brought by pipes under the water 
of the Harlem river, and carried up to a large embanked reservoir, 
which is kept filled. This, besides furnishing, without any labor 
of attendants or nurses, an ample and constant supply of the best 
water, affords cheap and abundant ice, equal to the most liberal 
use of the institutions. There is a good library and reading room, 
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for the emigrants upon the island, and also a school, which has for 
many years been established as a grammar school of the city of 
New York, and which all the children upon the island are required 
to attend daily. The spiritual welfare of the inmates is carefully 
provided for by two chaplains, resident on the island, who hold 
divine service regularly, and minister to the sick and dying. 

On December 31st, 1872, there were in the hospitals 645 pa- 
tients. During 1875 there were admitted 6,851. ‘The total num- 
ber treated during the year was, including children born alive, 
7,852. Of these, 6,828 were discharged and 399 died, leaving on 
the 31st of December, 1873, 625. On the 31st of December, 1872 
the whole number of emigrants on Ward’s Island, was 2,134. 
During the year 1873 there were admitted 10,452, and the number 
remaining December 31, 1873, was 1,717. Of the entire number 
admitted during the year, 7,265 were adult males, 3,187 adult 
females, 1,505 were children between 1 and 12 years old, and 336 
were infants. 

On the Ist of January, 1874, there were in the hospitals and 
refuge department 1,717 inmates. There were 4,742 admitted 
during the year. Number of births, 286. Total number cared 
for and treated on Ward’s Island during 1874, 6,745. Of the 
total number cared for, 4,645 were treated in the medical depart- 
ment, of whom 3,990 were discharged cured, and 187 died. There 
were sheltered in the refuge, 1,778 inmates, and there were 322 
insane patients cared for in the asylum, of whom there were dis- 
charged, recovered and improved, 109. Of the entire number 
admitted to the institution during the year, 4,055 were adults, 509 
were children between 1 and 12 years, and 178 were infants. The 
total number of alien emigrants who landed at Castle Garden 
during 1874, was 140,041, which was less than in any preceding 
year since 1862, and 126,777 less than during the year 1873. 
The total number of alien emigrants who were relieved and as- 
sisted, and provided with employment during the year 1874, was 
66,485. 

As the subject of insanity, and especially the questions relating 
to the better provision of the insane poor, are attracting great 
attention at the present day, a short account of the provision for 
the care of the insane emigrants, will not perhaps be out of place. 
The present State Emigrant Lunatic Asylum of New York is one 
of the most convenient and well situated buildings for the accom- 
modation of the insane that can be found in the State. The loca- 
tion is very pleasant and healthful, and the large and beautiful 
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yards which were erected during the summer of 1874 by the com- 
missioners, are not to be surpassed. The improved state of health 
and comfort of the patients incident upon their exposure to the 
sunlight, and pure air, and the advantages which have been gained 
by the airing of wards whilc the patients were enjoying them- 
selves outside, have amply repaid for the expenditure in the erec- 
tion of the fences, etc., and planting the shade trees. Many of 
our patients have been employed during the past year in out-door 
work, grading, etc. This sort of employment which brings 
patients out into the pure fresh air, should be insisted upon when- 
ever it is practicable, as it is of great value to patients, by pro- 
moting assimilation and digestion, and strengthening the muscular 
system. Light work gives the patient something to think about, 
and occupies his mind in a healthful manner, while being shut up 
constantly in-doors, tends to enfeeble the body, the mind also 
being occupied too often in revolving the delusions which it should 
be the aim of the physician to banish as far as possible. As it is 
impossible for all patients to be employed in this manner, it is 
desirable to find some- light employment in-doors. While it is 
comparatively easy to furnish employment for the women, such as 
sewing, knitting, making dresses, and washing and ironing, the 
men are not so favorably situated, since the expense of fitting up 
workshops and engaging the necessary extra attendants for them 
is so great, that in most instances it is not considered sufficiently 
valuable to justify the necessary outlay, and a false economy 
results in the idleness which is too often fatal to recovery. They 
may be taught, however, to do light work, such as cane-seating 
chairs, etc., and in such ways occupy their minds, and afford them 
some muscular exercise, however slight. The foreign asylums 
have very wisely systematized manual labor to a much greater 
extent than is done in this country, and it is to be hoped that we 
shall, after a while, follow their example. We need better ventila- 
tion, more rooms and more sunlight in most of our asylums for 
the insane poor, and the medical superintendent should in all 
cases have the entire control, and should then be held strictly 
responsible for the proper care and administration of his asylum, 
and for the good moral character of his attendants, both male and 
female. This is a matter, at the present day, too often beyond 
the immediate control of the resident physician. Insanity, if 
promptly cared for and treated, is one of the most curable of 
serious (diseases, but the delay so often made in sending the insane 
to asylums is often fatal to the prospects of recovery of the unfor- 
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tunate patient, who is only sent when the disease has become 
deeply seated, and perhaps has induced organic changes in the 
brain, rendering the patient a life-long burden to the common- 
wealth. 

It has been estimated that every patient who becomes insane at 
twenty years of age, if not restored to health, has an average life 
of 21.31 years, and the loss to the State, incurred by his support, 
and the loss of his earnings for 39.48 years, which would be his 
average life if restored to health, amounts to $4,786.37, while if 
cured in the average time of twenty-six weeks, at a cost of $134, 
there will be a gain to the family or the State, of $4,652. The 
foregoing calculation of Dr. Jarvis is an admirable argument for 
sending insane patients to be treated in the early and curable stage 
of the disease, and, if acted upon, would reduce by a large percent- 
age the incurable cases now found in such great numbers, and 
which are such an extensive burden on the community. 

In conclusion, I would remark upon the close connection which 
seemingly exists between Insanity and Consumption. In a num- 
ber of post-mortem examinations that I have made upon the bodies 
of patients who have died insane, I have never, in a single instance, 
met with healthy lung-tissue. The development of tubercles seems, 
in some instances, to be contemporaneous with the attack of insan- 
ity, while in other cases it would seem to be the result of the con- 
finement of the patient in poorly ventilated asylums, and the want 
of the muscular exercise, fresh air and sunlight which our insane 
poor are accustomed to when employed in their customary busi- 
ness of life. We should accordingly endeavor to meet these san- 
itary indications in our asylums, so far as practicable, and in this 
way we may hope to do much towards the restoration and preserva- 
tion of physical health, and consequently towards the recovery of 
our insane poor. 


WORK FOR THE INSANE IN VARIOUS STATES. 


Henry W. Lord, of the State Board of Michigan, said that the 
policy of his State had been to reject industrial pursuits from the 
Insane Asylum at Kalamazoo. Although he regarded this asylum 
as a model institution, he still believed that industrial pursuits 
might be made an effective remedy in the restoration of the insane, 
and the Board has urged that in the new asylum for the insane at 
Pontiac, provisions be made for industrial pursuits. 

Dr. Hoyt, of New York, said that it was certainly desirable to 
furnish light employment and amusements for the insane, but that 
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it was impossible to employ them on work requiring close applica- 
tion. He believed that agricultural pursuits were the best for the 
insane, and he urged the importance of the location of all lunatic 
asylums on large farms. It had been found in New York that it 
is highly salufary for the chronic insane to have them employed on 
the asylum farm. Some patients who have been supposed to be ab- 
solutely incurable and intractable have become docile and easily 
managed by releasing them from their chains, straight-jackets and 
cells, and taking them into the open air. 

Mr. Lord said that out-door work and exercise are most proper 
during the summer months, but in the winter such employment is 
impossible, and he believed that light shop work of different kinds 
might profitably be substituted. 

Dr. Luther, of Pennsylvania, described the arrangement of the 
insane asylums in that State. In some the patients are kept at 
some light employment with profit. He advocated separate asy- 
lums for the insane of each sex, which, among other advantages, 
reduces personal restraint toa minimum. The barbarous system 
of mechanical restraints is already abandoned in all the best asy- 
lums, but there still remains the restraint upon personal liberty. 

Dr. Eddy, of Detroit, spoke of his connection formerly with the 
asylum at Northampton, Mass. He said Dr. Earle, aman eminent 
for his successful treatment of the insane, attached great impor- 
tance to the religious exercises in the asylum on Sundays. They 
were regarded as a valuable remedial agent. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
May 12, 1875. 


The first important matter in the afternoon session, after dis- 
posing of the report of the Committee on Business was the follow- 
ing paper, read by Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell, Mass. : 


STATE MEDICINE AND ITS RELATIONS TO INSANITY 
AND PUBLIC CHARITY. 


Before entering upon the discussion of any question, it is always 
proper to define the terms used, and state as far as possibie, the 
objects in view. The phrase ** State medicine” implies legisla- 
lation, or provision of some kind made by the State for the 
prevention of disease, and the cure of the sick. Insanity is the 
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most serious and complicated of all diseases, and, of sick persons, 
the insane, above all others, need treatment and cure. By ‘ public 
charity” is meant help to the poor and needy from some public 
source ; or, in other words, the act of relieving the wants and 
sufferings of those who cannot help themselves by some public or 
associated action. 

The relations of State medicine, then, to insanity and public 
charity may be considered from two points of view: First, what 
has the State done for the insane as a body, without distinction of 
class or condition; and, Secondly, what provision has the State 
made particularly for that portion of the insane who have no 
means of their own, nor friends who can support them ? 

In pursuing this subject we shall examine into the particular 
acts of legislation in its applications to both these two classes. 

We propose to notice briefly what legislation has taken place 
on this subject, and what is the present state of the insane in 
the six 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


There are certain general points of resemblance or correspond- 
ence in these respects, in each of the States, and by analyzing 
and comparing the facts when brought together, it will enable us 
to see better what are the defects or excellencies in each State. It 
is by such means and comparisons that the evils or defects in 
legislation may be better understood, and the inquiry raised, what 
improvements can be made, and what are the duties of legislative 
bodies to the public? No surer test of.the moral state and 
progress of a people can be made, than that of investigating what 
provisions it has made to relieve the wants and sufferings of its 
needy and defective classes. The instances where individuals give 
liberally of their substance for this purpose, either by cirect con- 
tributions or by legacies, afford noble examples of benevolence 
and philanthropy; but when, by wise and humane legislation. 
great numbers are relieved in the best possible manner, too, it 
shows, in the aggregate, a higher state of humanity and morality. 
- The advanced steps, which legislation here and there are taking 
in hygienic and sanitary measures to promote the health and 
welfare of people, may be reckoned among the most promising 
omens of the times. 

We propose in this paper, first, to notice the most important 
points in legislation in its relations to the insane in each of the 
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States separately, and then follow it by some comparisons and 
comments. We commence with 


MAINE. 


The United States census of 1860 made the number of insane 
persons in Maine 794, and the census of 1870, 792; that is, with 
a decrease of two persons in these ten years, which must be a 
mistake. ‘The best judges in the State estimate the whole number 
to be about 1,200—it may be a little more or a little less. The 
Insane Hosp.cal at Augusta had in 1874, 406 patients; the re- 
maining insane are found either in the city and town almshouses 
throughout the State, or in private families. As no reports have 
been made of their number, condition or character, no definite 
information can be given. What proportion of these are paupers, 
or how many of them are supported in private families, we have 
no means of knowing. The Overseers of the Poor in this State 
make no returns as they do in some other States. 

The hospital at Augusta, built in 1840, is the only asylum in 
the State, and accommodates about one-third of the insane in the 
State. But steps have been taken by the Legislature to build 
another; it is in the hands of a commission to select a location. 
The average number in the present hospital for several years has 
been about 400. It is strictly a State institution—built by the 
State—its trustees appointed by the Governor and Council, and 


also a Board of Visitors, consisting of three persons, whose duty 


it is to visit the hospital every week, and report upon the same. 
The State expends about $35,000 annually for the support of 
patients in this hospital, as follows: The general price of board 
is fixed at $4 per week, though more than that is paid in some 
particular cases. The State supports wholly about fifty patients, 
and then pays $1.50 per week for 290 more, having a settlement 
in some city or town which pays the balance. About sixty patients 
are supported from private resources. ‘The hospital has been 
very much crowded for years, so much so that the Legislature two 
years ago ordered some forty or fifty of the lowest class to be 
discharged, but it was hard to get rid of them, having no suitable 
place to which they could be removed. The superintendent esti- 
mates that nine-tenths of the patients belong to the incurable class. 
The manner of committing persons to the hospital is as follows: 
Complaint must be made first to municipal officers of cities or 
towns, who constitute a board of examiners, calling before them 
such testimony, from friends and acquaintances, as to satisfy them 
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that the person is insane. In addition, they must obtain the 
certificate of two respectable physicians, certifying the same. 
Cases connected with crime are committed by the Courts. 


INSANE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The United States census of 1860, returned the number of 
insane at 503, and the census of 1870 at 548, making an increase 
in these ten years of forty-five. There never has been any exact 
enumeration of the insane in this State. "The superintendent of 
the hospital at Concord estimates the number at 700, while others 
would make it considerably larger. About 370 of these are in the 
asylum at Concord ; 150 are in the county almshouses ; nearly 100 
are in the town almshouses, and the balance, whatever it may he, 
are supported in private families. In 1872 a commission was 
appointed by the Legislature * to inquire into the condition of 
insane paupers throughout the State;” but so small was the ap- 
propriation made for the purpose that only about one-half the 
State was canvassed. No returns are made by the Overseers of 
the Poor, and nothing is known of the number or condition of the 
insane supported in private familes. 

The asylum at Concord is the only institution in the State 
intended for theinsane. There are ten county almshouses, several 
of them large, in which are gathered quite a number of insane 
persons, in two or three, from thirty to forty each, and connected 
with some of these almshouses is a separate building expressly 
for the insane. The asylum at Concord, established in 1842, was 
built by the State, its trustees appointed by the Governor and 
Council, consisting of twelve persons, and then a Board of Visitors 
of eight, with the Governor at the head, making in all twenty. It 
is made the duty of one or more from these Boards to visit the 
asylum twice a month. The State appropriates annually $6,000 
for the support of patients in this hospital. While it is strictly a 
State institution, it is managed very much as a private one, as 
though there were no paupers confined or supported in it. Most 
fortunately it has received large legacies—amounting in all to 
$250,000, the income of which goes toward supporting the insane 
poor. The price of board is fixed at $5 per week. About fifty 
patients are supported by the State alone ; nearly 200 by the State 
and towns in common, and 130 by friends, or from their own 
means. ‘The income from private funds is applied from year to 
year to helping just such indigent patients as the superintendent 
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and trustees think need it most. In this way many indigent 
insane are kept there as private patients, that could not be, were 
it not for this fund. No distinction in price or classification 
on the ground of support is made, and the term * pauper” is 
comparatively unknown in the institution. This feature in the 
management of the New Hampshire Asylum is worthy of high 
commendation. . 

The county almshouses are placed under the care of County 
Commissioners, where about 140 insane persons are supported by 
counties and towns at a moderate expense. In some of these 
almshouses it is represented that the insane are not properly cared 
for—have no hospital treatment when they night be cured by being 
sent to the asylum. As to the actual condition of the insane in 
town almshouses, or in private families, nothing definite is known. 

The law, in the committal of persons to the asylum, provides 
that it may be done by the judge of any Court, by Overseers of 
the Poor, by County Commissioners, by legal guardian and friends. 
But no person can be committed without a personal examination 
by two reputable physicians, whose character and genuineness of 
the certificate must be certified to by the Mayor of the city or 
Chairman of the Board of Selectmen where the person resides. 
An important law passed the Legislature in 1874, requiring visita- 
tion of some one or more of the trustees at the hospital every 
other week, to hear complaints and report them to the whole Board 
in case of any difficulty. Stationery is often furnished to inmates, 
who can send letters to any member of this Board, and such letters 
to friends are transmitted at once under seal. In case of deaths 
out of the ordinary course, a coroner’s jury is called, the same 
as outside of the institution. The legislation of New Hampshire 
in behalf of the insane, has been conducted with the greatest 
economy. 


INSANE IN VERMONT. 


The census of 1860 returns the number 693, that of 1870 as 721, 
making an increase in ten years of 28. No attempts have ever 
been made to ascertain the exact number of the insane in Vermont. 
In the census of 1870, it is thought the whole number of the 
inmates of the asylum at Brattleboro’ were counted, which should 
not have been, as about 200 of these at that time belonged to 
other States. No returns of the Overseers of the Poor are made, 
so that the number of the insane in almshouses cannot be ascer- 
tained, neither can we learn anything as to the number or conditiou 
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of the private insane in the State. There must bea large number 
of this class scattered throughout the State, in all probability a 
larger number than what the census gives, judging by its returns 
in other States. Then, if the census of 1870 included all the 
inmates of the asylum at Brattleboro’ belonging to Vermont, we 
could not estimate the whole number in the State much above 721 ; 
perhaps, if we should estimate it at 800, it would not be out of 
the way. 

The asylum at Brattleboro’, established in 1836, is the only 
institution for the insane in the State. This was started by a 
legacy of $10,000, to which the State added appropriations from 
time to time. It was formerly supposed to be strictly a State 
institution, but on a careful examination, a few years since, it was 
found to be incorporated as a private concern; that it was placed 
entirely in the hands of a trustee board, self-perpetuating. Its 
charter provided for a board of visitors in the judges of the Court 
of Chancery, but it seems practically to have been a superfluous 
office. The Legislature in 1845 provided for a Commissioner of 
Lunacy, with certain powers of visitation and report, with very 
small compensation for services. As the appointment was only 
for two years at a time, and chosen by the Legislature, it has often 
been changed, so that little of value or importance could be 
accomplished by the office. The number in this asylum for years, 
has averaged about 475, one-half of which are private patients ; 
one-third are town, and one-sixth are State. The price of board 
for private patients varies, but for State it is fixed at $3 per week, 
which is considerably below the cost. The State for several years 
has appropriated $5,000 for this purpose. It is understood that 
towns pay about the same as the State. 

A bill has been before the Legislature for years, for the erection 
of a State Lunatic Hospital, and for making other changes in 
the laws relating to the insane. As the State has no asylum or 
hospital of its own, to accommodate the insane, it is presumed the 
matter will be pushed until it has one. The asylum at Brattle- 
boro’, starting as a family, in which the influences and relations of 
home-life have always been systematically cultivated,—situated in 
a rural district, with ample grounds for exercise and cultivation— 
has had a prosperous career. Though it has been sustained in a 
great measure by private resources, it has apparently answered 
the wants of the State. The manner of committing insane persons 
to a hospital in Vermont, is peculiar. As this asylum is located 
in the County of Windsor, the law provides that the Court of 
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Chancery appoint a medical examiner in this county, before whom 
all persons supposed to be insane are brought and examined, and 
whose certificate alone entitles to admission into this asylum. 
We cannot find that there is any different law of committal appli- 
cable to other parts of the State. At the last session of the 
Legislature there were six or seven acts proposed and discussed, 
intended for the relief of the insane, but they were all voted down 
except one, providing for discharges of patients of doubtful cases, 
referring them to the family physician and the Commissioner of 
Lunacy. In one respect Vermont differs from other New England 
States—it has much less of a foreign element in its population, 
only a small representation of Canadian French. 


INSANE IN CONNECTICUT. 

The United States census of 1860 reported the number of the 
insane in Connecticut 281, and the census of 1870, 772. The 
population had increased a little over 75,000 within this period, 
adding one-sixth to its numbers, but the census of the insane 
is reported almost three times larger for 1870 than for 1860. 
This was evidently a great mistake. Even the census of 1870 
makes it altogether too small. In 1868 a committee was appointed 
by the Legislature to canvass the State carefully, as to the num- 
ber of the insane, with reference to building a State hospital, and 
the actual number found by them was 1,066, while the census two 
years afterwards returns the number 294 less. With an increase 
of population from 1868 to 1875, of over 50,000, undoubtedly the 
number of the insane must have increased from 1,066 in 1868, to the 
present time to over 1,200, certainly, and probably to over 1,300 
in1875. The State Hospital at Middletown has some 400 patients, 
and the Retreat at Hartford has about 150, making only 550 under 
treatment in hospitals. These two institutions constitute the only 
establishments in the State for the insane. If we allow 100 more 
for the changes in these hospitals, it will then leave one-half of 
the insane in the State to be cared for outside. These must be 
in almshouses or provided for in private families, and no report 
can be given of them. The Retreat for the Insane at Hartford 
was started in 1824, and is strictly a private institution, though 
answering, in some respects, the wants of the State till some eight 
years since. Its last report bears theimprint of its fiftieth annual 
report, and, though it retains now only some 150 patients, it had 
almost double that number for some years before the general State 
Hospital was built at Middletown. The Retreat has been con- 
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sidered one of the best managed institutions of the kind in the 
country. The State has never had directly any control over the 
institution, though for many years it sent and supported patients 
in it. The price of board, or expenses in the Retreat, depend on 
the accommodations and character of the patient. 

In 1866 and 1867, the State built a large hospital at Middle- 
town, for the insane, and it is managed strictly as a State institu- 
tion. It has some 400 patients, a large number of whom are 
supported at public expense. The price of board is fixed at $5 
per week. The State bears the entire expense of a small number, 
and pays one-half the expense of over one hundred, the other half 
being paid by towns; and then the State pays half the expense of 
over one hundred more, who are considered private patients, and 
the other half is paid by friends. The number supported entirely 
by their own resources, or by that of their friends, is not very 
large. In the last report of this hospital, the manner of support 
is thus given: Forty-one patients pay their own expenses; seven 
were supported by the State; one hundred and two, equally 
between the State and friends ; and one hundred and three, equally 
between the State and towns. This speaks well for the liberality 
of the State in encouraging towns and the friends of the insane to 
send all such cases at once to the huspital. Committals are made 
by friends, by judges of the Courts, and the order of the Governor. 
But in all cases the Court appoints some “ regular and respectable 
physician ” in the place or region where the insane person resides, 
who shall fully investigate the facts of the case, and render a 
report to the judge of the Court. 

In the last report of the State Hospital, the Superintendent 
says: that of the 395 patients remaining, only thirty-five could 
properly be considered curable. This statement presents rather 
a discouraging view of the character of the patients here. An 
interesting experiment of the cottage system is being tried, con- 
nected with this hospital. Two small cottages are occupied by 
some thirty chronic insane, making up two families, and, in a 
great measure, taking care of themselves. The superintendent 
remarks, that the ‘‘ very success with our imperfect two little 
cottages, makes us long for the day when we may have more such 
structures adapted to the wants of such patients.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The census of 1860 returned 288 insane, and the census of 1870, 
312—an increase of only 24 persons, with an increase of almost 
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45,000 inhabitants in those ten years. If we should add to the 
number of insane returned by the census, in the same proportion 
as in other States, it would make the whole number in the State 
nearly 500 persons. The Butler Hospital has at the present time 
about 130 inmates, and the Asylum for the Chronic Insane has 
160, making 290 persons. There must be in the Providence, and 
town almshouses about 100 insane, and probably as many more in 
the State are supported in private families. 

The Butler Hospital, started in 1849, is strictly a private insti- 
tution, and, has received large donations from individuals. It has 
permanent funds amounting to one hundred thousand dollars, 
The lowest price of board is fixed at $7 per week, but most of the 
patients pay alarger sum. It has always been considered one 
of the best managed lunatic hospitals in the United States, 
and for more than twenty years was superintended by Dr. Isaac 
Ray, celebrated for his writings on insanity, both at home and 
abroad. This hospital, up to 1870, was the only institution in 
the State provided for the insane. In 1868-9, it became very 
crowded, and for many years complaints had been made respecting 
the treatment of the insane in the town almshouses in the State. 
A movement was made to enlarge the accommodations for this 
class, and it was decided to establish an asylum for the chronic 
insane—that it should be located in a rural district, with a large 
portion of land attached. Some four hundred acres of good land 
were purchased in Cranston, upon which also it was decided to 
locate several other State institutions. But this asylum for the 
insane is entirely distinct by itself, and has been in successful 
operation now five years. It has 160 inmates, pronounced, when 
coming there, incurable, though quite a number have entirely 
recovered. Without going into details, we think we may safely 
say it provides the best arrangement for the chronic insane in 
the country. Sixty of the patients are wholly supported by the 
State, some more than thut number by the towns, and the rest 
privately. About three-fourths pay two dollars per week, some 
twenty pay three dollars, and a few pay four dollars. The build- 
ings are one story, light, roomy, and airy, with plenty of land for 
cultivation. In the opinion of the best judges, the inmates here 
are most comfortably provided for—much more so than they were 
before coming to this asylum. It accommodates not only the 
State, but towns and individuals, making annually a saving to the 
State alone of over $12,000. 


The law for committing persons as insane to the hospital, is 
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very similar in Rhode Island to that in other States. As there 
has been only one institution, and the State itself is quite small, 
persons moving in such a matter become more easily known to the 
public, so that there is much less danger of abuse. 


INSANE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The census of 1860 returned the number of the insane, 2,246, and 
that of 1870, 2,662. But the census report comes very far short 
of the real number. The only thorough canvass ever made in this 
State, was in 1854, by a°commission, which found 2,632¢ that was 
952 more than the census of 1850. It will be seen by this, that 
the actual number found in 1854, was only thirty less than the 
census return of 1870, notwithstanding the population had increased 
almost half a million. 

In 1874, the Board of State Charities, from a careful examina- 
tion of the whole number of insane in all the institutions and 
almshouses in the State, made the total 3,624. If to this is 
added the number supported in private families, the whole number 
of the insane in the State cannot vary much from 4,000. In Octo- 
ber, 1874, they were distributed as follows: In the four State 
institutions, Worcester Hospital, 485 ; Taunton, 508 ; Northamp- 
ton, 475 ; Tewksbury Asylum, 319 ; at South Boston, 206 ; Ipswich, 
61; Somerville, 150; and some fifty in smaller institutions. The 
Overseers of the Poor return about 500 in the city and town 
almshouses scattered through the State, and nearly 150 more 
partially supported outside. This makes only about 3,000 in the 
institutions and almshouses. The State supports some 500 in the 
hospitals at an expense of $3.50 per week, and over 300 at the 
asylum in Tewksbury for the chronic insane, at $2 per week, 
making the State expenditure for the year $125,000. The cities 
and towns support, at the same rate, in these hospitals, some 
650, paying annually about $125,000. Then these municipalities 
support some 500 in almshouses, at a rate, from $2 to $3 per 
week, amounting to about $50,000 annually. Then there are two 
county hospitals, one in Suffolk County, at South Boston, (206), 
and one in Essex County, at Ipswich, (60), making an anaual 
expense of $70,000. We have then 2,000 insane persons supported 
by the State, counties, cities, and towns, at an annual expense of 
nearly $400,000. 

The remaining insane are scattered in hospitals and families. 
In the three State Hospitals there are over three hundred patients 
supported by private means, at an expense of from $5 per week 
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upward. The McLean Asylum, at Somerville, near Boston, 
established in 1817, strictly a private institution, has on an 
average, about 150 patients, supported at an expense of $15 per 
week and upward. There are four other small private asylums or 
family institutions for nervous diseases and the chronic insane, 
where the expense varies from $10 per week upward. There are a 
large number of insane persons supported by private means, in 
families throughout the State, but as to their exact number, or 
real condition, we have no means of knowing. The only thorough 
enumeration of the insane ever made in the State was in 1854, 
by a commission, of which Dr. Edward Jarvis was at the head. 
In this return were found 716 insane persons at their homes, cared 
for by their friends; and this enumeration took place more than 
twenty years ago, since which the population has increased near 
half a million. From careful inquiries made respecting the in- 
sanity of each person, it was reported at the time that just about 
one-half this number were fit subjects, and should have been in 
hospitals. But of 320 towns in the Commonwealth, insane persons 
were found in all but nineteen, which were small, and situated 
uostly in the outskirts of the State. This enumeration of the 
insane in Massachusetts, in 1854, is deserving of special notice, 
as it is the only instance in the United States, we believe, where 
a complete and thorough canvass has ever been made as to the 
exact number of the insane. It has been found that the census 
in this respect is not at all reliable—that if other statistics are 
returned correct, those of the insane are not, and other means 
must be resorted to for this knowledge. One of the most important 
steps taken in legislation in this State, is the provision made for 
the support of the chronic insane by themselves. This experiment 
commenced in 1866, by erecting a large building connected with 
the State Almshouse at Tewksbury, in which three hundred chronic 
insane—all paupers—have been supported at an expense of about 
$2 per week, saving thereby over $25,000 annually to the State. 
The object of establishing this asylum was to relieve the hospitals 
of their crowded state, but they are still very crowded. The State 
is building at present another large lunatic hospital at Danvers, 
at an expense of over a million of dollars. In 1874 the Legis- 
lature provided for the appointment of Commissioners of Lunacy, 
whose services were to terminate after making a report, which was 
done in January, 1875. In the matter of committing persons in 
Massachusetts to hospitals the law provides that it can be done 
by friends, by officers of cities and towns, and by the judges of 
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Courts. But in all cases a certificate, certifying to the insanity 
of the person must first be obtained, signed by two physicians, 
one of whom should be the family physician. Complaints have 
been made for years that it was altogether too easy to commit and 
confine persons for insanity, and that greater checks and safeguards 
should be provided. 

Having now presented an outline of the provisions made by 
legislation for the insane in the New England States, we have 
an opportunity for making comparisons and comments, for in 
this way instructive lessons may be learned. As these States are 
among the oldest in the Union, and have generally taken the lead 
in providing for the dependent and destitute classes, it is presumed 
we can find some advantages to recommend, and perhaps some 
evils to expose and condemn. 

The first inquiry will be in reference to the 


INCREASE OF INSANITY. 


Is insanity increasing faster than population? On this question 
there have been differences of opinion among what would he 
considered good judges. During the past year I had a careful 
investigation made of the increase of population and of insanity by 
the census reports, and found that from 1850 to 1870, there had 
been a decided increase of insanity in Massachusetts, over tha’ of 
population, amounting to 12 per cent. in these twenty years. By’ 
the same investigations, it appeared that there had been also an 
increase of the insane disproportionate to that of population in 
the other New England States. Various other means were resorted 
to, but all confirmed the results obtained by the census. What 
may be the real cause of this increase, and from what classes in 
the community it comes, are questions we cannot easily determine. 
In Massachusetts there is some evidence to show that this increased 
insanity comes mostly from the foreign element, but it is not so 
in some of the other States. One thing is evident, that lunatic 
hospitals do not prevent the increase of insanity—that is, so far 
as we can judge. Itwas thought in Great Britain, when hospitals 
for the insane were first established, they would put some check upon 
the increase of insanity; but, after thirty or forty years’ experi- 
ence, that expectation has not been realized. A similar result 
has been reached in this country. 

It is generally conceded, that the higher or more advanced 
civilization becomes, the greater is the amountof insanity. Now, 
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this cannot be the fruit or result of true civi ization, but comes 
from something wrong—some artificial habits, some unnatural, 
unwholesome way of living, some false and corrupt state of things 
in society. This undue increase of insanity may arise, in part, 
from too great pressure upon the brain, and strain on the nervous 
system, by education, by excitement, by strife and competition in 
business, etc., and with some, by what may very properly be styled 
‘** too fast living.” When it is borne in mind that these and other 
evils are not unfrequently propagated by the laws of inheritance, 
in an aggravated and intensified form, we see readily how, as 
people grow older, from one generation to another, there follows 
increased insanity. It would be an interesting experiment to 
make, if we could get the statistics for a series of years, on popu- 
lation and insanity, in several of the old and the new States, and 
see how they would compare. Connected with this increase of 
insanity, may there not be a new feature or change in the 


TYPE OF THE DISEASE 


taking place, which calls for particular notice. The trustees of the 
Butler Hospital, not medical men, but discriminating business men, 
some of whom have long been connected with the institution, 
make, in their report for last year, this striking remark. In 
noticing a decline in the proportion of recovered patients, they 
say: ‘It would seem as if the larger appliances and more di- 
versified ministries which have been from year to year brought into 
requisition, have not kept pace with the growing difficulties of 
treatment, as if the malady was finding a deeper seat—arising 
apparently in a large proportion of cases from original defect of 
organization, and less frequently from mere accidental causes. 
If this be so—if the statistics presented by the records of the 
institution be sufficiently extended to afford a reliable indication— 
the patriot, as well as the philanthropist, is interested in ascer- 
taining to what causes, at work in our community, the deterioration 
of brain is attributable.” 


There is much truth, we have no doubt, in the statement here 
made by these trustees. Such is the type of our present civilization, 
that, while it is attended with great advantages, it begets many 


evils. Some of these evils grow out of an undue development of 
the brain, and a morbid state of the nervous system. It surely 
becomes the patriot and the philanthropist to inquire if some of 
these evils cannot be avoided, or at least abridged. 
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One of the most interesting and important features in State 
medicine, is its 


CHARITABLE WORK. 


In providing for the insane, the State, as a general thing, 
builds the hospital. Maine, New Hampshire, and Connecticut, 
have each one hospital for this purpose, and Massachusetts has 
four. In Rhode Island the Butler Hospital and in Vermont the 
Brattleboro’ Asylum, both private institutions, answer very much 
the purpose of State hospitals. 

In each of the New England States there are indigent insane, 
having no means, nor friends to support them, and no claim on any 
city or town by the laws of settlement. These are adopted and 
supported by the State, generally in some lunatic hospital. But 
the charity of the State does not stop here always. Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, and Rhode Island pay from 
one-third to. one-half the expense of that class of the insane, 
belonging to cities and towns, provided they are sent to a hos- 
pital for treatment. Nothing is paid by the State for those in 
local almshouses, and the object of paying part of the expense of 
city or town paupers is to induce their authorities to avail them- 


selves of all possible means for the cure and improvement of this 
class. 


The State of Connecticut, finding some years since a large 
number of insane persons, with smal! or limited means, and friends 
unable to support them, who on this account could not get the 
proper benefit of the hospital, and would not become paupers, 
offered to pay one-half the expenses of such persons provided they 
were sent to the hospital. Accordingly, for several years, more 
than one hundred private patients of this class have been found 
in the State hospital at Middletown. This is, we believe, the only 
instance where a State has proffered such aid, and it sets a noble 
example. In the asylum at Concord, New Hampshire, may be 
found a grand example of private beneficence. This asylum has 
most fortunately some $250,000 in funds, received by legacy and 
donation. A large proportion of the income goes to support, in 
the institution, indigent persons who may also be assisted by 
friends. Over one hundred private patients are thus yearly 
aided by this charity. Insane persons are kept here by this means, 
who would not be otherwise. It relieves the State and encourages 
private benevolence. The friends will continue to do for them and 
take far more interest, so long as they are not paupers. So quietly 
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is this private charity distributed, that it is hardly known who are 
its recipients. 

In Massachusetts, the lines of support are very closely drawn ; 
the State supports its own; so do cities and towns their own; 
and those who are private must receive private support, whether 
in a State hospital or private asylum. The State appropriates 
moneys liberally for the insane, but does only what it is obliged 
to do. It supports in the lunatic hospitals about 500, and 300 in 
the asylum for the chronic insane, the whole at an annual expense 
of some $125,000. Cities and towns support in the hospitals 
about 600, and there are some 300 private patients in these institu- 
tions. Now, it has been an obvious fact, that the proportion of 
pauper insane has been relatively increasing for many years in 
Massachusetts ; that many, starting as private cases, soon become 
paupers, and, of course, must be supported at public expense. 
There can be no question but that the longer an insane person can 
be kept as a private patient, the longer friends will look after and 
do for such a person, the better spirits and more hope the insane 
themselves will have of recovery. Then, if we extend help properly 
to the indigent private insane who need and are outside of a hospital, 
it might induce such to seek the benefits of the hospital, and 


prevent large numbers from becoming paupers. In this way a 


“ 


great amount of good might be accomplished. 


CHRONIC INSANE. 

The question is now asked in all the older States, what are we to 
do with the chronic insane, and how are they to be supported? 
Unless there are some means besides death, of eliminating and 
removing the incurable and the harmless insane from our lunatic 
hospitals, these institutions become filled up with a class of patients, 
very few of whom can ever be benefited by curative treatment. 
This is becoming already a serious evil in several of our older and 
larger institutions. These hospitals, in their construction and 
management, were intended expressly for the cure and treatment 
of the insane, and, accordingly, have been provided with the best 
possible means—medical, physical and moral. Such means and 
appliances require a large outlay in their start, and then, in keeping 
them up, become very expensive. After the insane have passed 
through the curative stages of treatment, without relief, and settled 
down into an incurable, harmless state, what is to become of them? 
In their case, the same medical skill, the large number of attend- 
ants and costly accommodations are no longer needed. It is 
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not a hospital but a home they want, suitable exercise, plenty of 
sunlight, pure air and water, proper nourishment, pleasant sur- 
roundings, etc. These can be furnished at much less expense 
than by large, costly hospitals, with expensive medical supervision 
and other attendance, under circumstances, too, where the advan- 
tages of hygiene and sanitary laws may be employed more success- 
fully. Aside from comfortable house accommodation, all that can 
be done for this class is to supply properly their physical wants, and 
surround them with wholesome influences. As far as the men are 
concerned, farm work is the best possible exercise for them, as 
well as plain, country style of living the best regimen. In former 
years the almshouse has been the principal receptacle of the chronic 
insane discharged from the hospital. But Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island have now permanent asylums for the chronic insane, 
which, in some respects, are the only institutions of the kind in 
the country. We should except the Willard Asylum, New York. 
The Asylum in Massachusetts was established near eight years 
ago, by reason of the crowded state of the hospitals, and partly 
from the fact that the State almshouses at the time contained large 
numbers of this class, mixed up promiscuously with other paupers. 
This asylum is located at Tewksbury, on a large farm owned 
by the State, consisting of a brick building 250 feet long, forty- 
five wide and four stories high, accommodating 300 insane persons. 
Though located near the almshouse, the asylum, with its inmates 
and yards, are entirely distinct. Within the eight years of its 
history, more than a thousand chronic insane have been admitted 
into this asylum, mostly coming from the State hospitals. Nearly 
one hundred of these have recovered or improved, not from medi- 
cation, but from work on the farm. In the opinion of good judges, 
the condition of the inmates here has been made as comfortable 
as it was before their admission, and the experiment, as a whole, 
has been regarded as a decided success. The expense has averaged 
for each inmate a little over one hundred dollars a year, and the 
whole saving to the State amounts to $25,000 each year, making 
over $200,000 since the asylum was first established. 

The asylum for the chronic insane in Rhode Island, being only 
about one-half as large, saves the State annually more than 
$12,000. This is located upon the State farm at Cranston, near 
the State almshouse and workhouse, but is entirely separate in all 
its arrangements. The buildings are only one story, well lighted 
and well ventilated, with large yards and plenty of ground for 
cultivation. While a few of the inmates come from the Butler 
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Hospital, a large proportion come from the various almshouses in 
the State, the expense being borne in common between the towns 
and the State. 

The history of this asylum for the chronic insane in Rhode 
Island, deserves special notice. It has always been admitted, that 
the Butler Hospital is one of the best managed institutions in the 
country, with very few changes in its superintendency or Board of 
Trustees. Dr. Isaac Ray, the most distinguished writer on insanity 
in the United States, presided over this hospital about twenty 
years, and in his annual report for 1866, presented the most 
elaborate argument that can be found against the separation of 
the acute and chronic insane, maintaining, that for the interests of 
each, they should always be kept in the same _ institution. 
Within one year from that date, the friends of the insane were 
conferring together in Rhode Island with reference to establishing 
an asylum for the harmless and incurable of this class; and in 
1869 such an institution was established, with one hundred patients. 
Its sixth report is just published, showing 170 patients, a larger 
number than is now found in the Butler Hospital itself. Dr. 
Sawyer, the successor of Dr. Ray, acknowledges that this asylum 
is an excellent institution, and is a decided relief to the hospital. 
The Trustees declare, that, by the removal of chronic cases, * its 
result is to enlarge the capacity of the hospital for the treatment 
of recent cases of insanity, and thereby to increase its beneficial 
agency as a curative institution.” There is only one opinion among 
the friends of the insane in the State who have looked at the 
subject, that it presents a great improvement over the old order 


of things; and from a careful personal inspection, I can say, 
that it is, of the kind, a model institution, and worthy of imitation 
in every other State. 


COMMITTAL OF THE INSANE. 


The manner or provisions of committing persons to a lunatic 
hospital, are very important, as far as the law is concerned. In 
the several New England States there are some’ general resem- 
blances, but in no two States is the process exactly alike. In the 
State of Maine, city and town officers take the lead in obtaining 
evidence, and the certificate of insanity must be signed by * two 
reputable physicians.” In New Hampshire the judges of Courts, 
Overseers of the Poor, County Commissioners, guardians, etc., lead ; 
the certificate must be signed by two reputable physicians, whose 
character and genuineness of certificate must be sworn to, before 
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municipal or town officers. In Vermont the judge of one of the 
Courts appoints a physician in Windsor county, who shall be the 
examiner of all cases committed to the Brattleboro’ Asylum. In 
Connecticut the Court appoints a reputable physician in the place 
or region where the supposed insane person resides, who shall 
make inquiries and personal examination as to his insanity, and 
make his report to the Court. In Massachusetts the certificate 
must be signed by two physicians, after personal examination, 
and one of whom should be the family physician of the insane, 
whereas, in many, if not a majority of cases, the individual has 
no family physician. As the medical evidence is the more impor- 
tant, this should be most carefully guarded. While in a majority 
of cases, the provisions in any one of these States may be suffi- 
cient, still there may be danger at times that now and then one 
might be unjustly and wrongfully committed as an insane person. 
It may be said, if there should be a mistake made, it would be 
soon detected in the hospital, and the supposed insane person 
would be forthwith discharged, but this is not so; it is not always 
an easy thing to correct such mistakes. Besides, immense injury 
may be done before the evil is corrected. Inasmuch as great 
responsibility must rest upon the medical testimony, special pains 
should be taken to secure the best and most reliable men. If men 
were appointed for this purpose, and are known to be responsible 
to the public for the results of their examinations, they will 
naturally feel this responsibility, and be more careful than if the 
parties are picked up here and there. It is not mere skill or 
experience in mental diseases that is wanted, but integrity and 
honesty of character that has been tried and is unquestioned. 
There is a chance, we think, for improved legislation in each of 
these States, which would throw greater safeguards around the 
committal of all persons who are charged with insanity. 


COMMISSION OF LUNACY. 


While legislation has labored, in a variety of ways, to promote 
the interests of the insane, there is one feature which has been 
greatly neglected. We refer to a more careful supervision of in- 
stitutions, to a more special study into the causes of insanity, 
with reference to securing not only the best mode of treatment, 
but to see if some means cannot be employed for checking or 
preventing the disease. This can be accomplished only by legis- 
lation, in establishing a commission or appointing one or more 
persons adapted to the work, and who shall make a business of it 
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for a series of years. This work cannot well be carried on in 
small States, or at least cannot be so systematically and thoroughly 
prosecuted as in large States where the material is sufficient to 
occupy all the time of a commission. Still, in Vermont a good 
work has been accomplished. In 1845, just thirty years ago, 
the Legislature established a permanent commission of insanity, 
‘‘whose duty it was to visit the asylum monthly or oftener, with 
the trustees or alone, to examine into the condition of the institu- 
tion, the management of the patients, and the general welfare of 
the asylum, and to make a report thereon annually to the Legisla- 
ture. This officer is chosen once in two years by the Legislature, 
and receives small compensation. 

Says Dr. D raper, the-present Superintendent of the Brattleboro’ 
asylum: ‘* The Commissioner thus occupies the position of guar- 
dian to insane wards of the State, and visiting agent of the public. 
I think the office has been useful, and is eminently a proper one. 
If, in addition to the duties required, in relation to the insane in 
this institution, it was also made obligatory upon him to visit all 
the insane in the State, in the town almshouses, and report upon 
their condition, the public interests would be still better served.” 
But as this officer was often changed, and was paid only $300 a 
year, not much certainly could be accomplished. Several of the 
other New England States have at various times appointed a Com- 
mission on Lunacy, but only temporarily, for specific purposes, 
with no power but advisory, and to make a report, which termi- 
nated its agency. What is wanted is a permanent living commis- 
sion like the English or Scotch, with all necessary powers, and 
the assurance of continuance. Nobody can realize the vaiue and 
importance of the labors of such a commission, but one who has 
witnessed its beneficial effects in Great Britain, and from personal 
knowledge of our own institutions, can see what advantages might 
be obtained here by means of a similar agency. 

Dr. Merrick Bemus, who was superintendent for fifteen years of 
the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, and who has visited 
similar institutions in Scotland and England, made last year the 
following statement in reply to the inquiry: ‘* What improvements 
have been made in the lunatic asylums in Great Britain, and what 
relation does the Lunacy Commission hold to these institutions?” 
Says Dr. Bemus: 


‘*The improvements are many. They have supplemented and modified 
their system to such an extent, that, while it bears some resemblance to 
the past, the present is studded all over with new features. The improve- 
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ments for ventilation, cleanliness, classification, for freedom, both outside 
and inside, are most noteworthy. Their advances, in the direction of 
labor among the patients, in the immunity from physical restraint and 
seclusion, in the granting of innocent indulgence to trustworthy patients, 
are far beyond what is now practiced in any American hospital. 

‘The Lunacy Commission has done much, and its continued operation 
is of incalculable benefit, not only to the insane, but also to the officers 
of the institutions. They have improved the condition of the insane in 
many ways, and have rendered a residence in a lunatic asylum less irk- 
some and hopeless to those who are obliged to submit to the restraint 
and treatment in a public institution. They have removed the hard and 
forbidding, cruel fixtures for restraint and seclusion. They have well 
nigh emancipated the insane from the use of mechanical restraint; have 
quite abolished every kind of punishment and task; have raised and im- 
proved the quality of food and clothing. They have opened the apartments 
of the furious and filthy to the sun and air, and opened the doors, that all 
may enjoy, in some degree, the freedom of the several establishments. 
More than this, they constantly act as guardians for the insane, and they 
strongly support and strengthen those who conduct faithfully the affairs 
of the asylums. They have a systematic correspondence with every 
institution, and by reports of officers of each, they know, not so much 
the economies of each, but what is better, they have an understanding of 
the commitments to such an extent that they can easily tell the justice 
and propriety of any questionable case. They are made to know of all 
cases of restraint and seclusion, and they interest themselves in every 
case of hardship, and thus lighten the burdens of the insane, without in 
any way increasing the cares of the officers. 

‘* From their frequent inspection of the séveral institutions, and from 
the mass of facts gathered by their correspondence, they publish every 
year a valuable report of their labors, with plans, suggestions and histories 
of cases of hardship, abuse and suffering.” 


When the great advantages as here described arising from Lu- 
nacy Commissioners are considered it would not seem possible 
that the superintendent of any hospital would oppose the appoint- 
ment of such a commission. The insane would not be the only 
parties benefited, but the hands of the trustees and superintendents 
would be held up; much of the prejudice existing against such 
institutions and their managers would thus be done away ; less 
complaints would be heard from the insane and their friends, and 
more confidence would be placed in those institutions, so that acute 
cases of insanity would be more promptly placed there for treat- 
ment. The great numbers now scattered in almshouses and private 
families would be looked up and better cared for, and the institu- 
tions themselves would be more sure to reap the benefits of all 
improvements made at home or abroad for the care and treatment 
of the insane. 
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PREVENTION OF INSANITY. 


There is one other advantage, or advanced step forward, to 
secure which something certainly should be done. We refer to 
some systematic measures for the prevention of the disease. In 
all the vast outlay and immense amount of labor expended in behalf 
of the insane, scarce any efforts have ever directly been put forth 
for the prevention of the malady. In the practice of medicine, 
the question is now constantly raised, how to prevent as well as cure 
disease ; and in consequence of the great improvement in society 
in respect to a knowledge of hygiene and sanitary laws, many 
diseases are prevented—in fact, it is admitted that full one-third 
of all the diseases and premature deaths can thus be prevented. 
But the community must be made better acquainted with the causes 
of insanity, and that these causes are subject in a great measure 
to the control of human agency. Some years since, the superin- 
tendent of one of the large State hospitals in Massachusetts said, 
in closing a paragraph in his report, that ‘‘ The more we see of 
mental disease, in its various forms, the more we are convinced 
that the study of its prevention is infinitely more important than 
even the study of its cure, and that the dissemination of more 
correct views of the true way of living, and a more rigid ebserv- 
ance of the laws of health and nature would greatly diminish its 
frequency.” Since that remark was made in a public report, more 
than a million of dollars has been expended in the cure and treatment 
of the disease by the same hospital, but not one dollar directly for 
the dissemination of knowledge for its prevention. How long will 
our legislatures, or the managers of our institutions, pursue such 
acourse? Will not the public some time learn the truth of the 
proverb, that *‘ an ounce of prevention is here worth a pound of 
cure.” 

No where in the whole domain of legislation do we want greater 
intelligence and liberality, or sounder wisdom and a higher tone 
of mofality than in making the best possible provisions for the 
insane. There should be combined with such legislation a thorough 
knowledge of sanitary and hygienic agencies in their applica- 
tion not only to public institutions, but to the community at 
large, so that the means of prevention as well as cure may be 
wisely employed. And until such legislation takes place, no legis- 
lators can be said to have discharged their whole duty to their 
constituents or to the public. 


7 
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DISCUSSION OF DR. ALLEN’S PAPER. 


The debate on Dr. Allen’s paper was opened by Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of 
New York, who said the number of insane in New York State is about 
7,000, out of a population of 4,500,000. He corrected the statement that 
there had been but one inquiry in this country as to the number of insane 
in families. There was a very thorough one made by the New York State 
Board of Charities in 1871, and it showed about 300 more insane than the 
United States census of 1870. Circulars were distributed to physicians in 
all parts of the State in 1871, and the statistics are very full and complete. 
The speaker thought that the amount of insanity was not increasing, but 
rather that the increased accommodations had made public many cases 
not known before. 

Mr. Giles, of Wisconsin, said that insanity was on the increase in that 
State, and spoke at considerable length in support of his views. 

Dr. Luther, of Pennsylvania, said : No subject of enquiry is more impor- 
tant than the one now under consideration. The difficulty of arriving at 
satisfactory conclusions concerning it has arisen mainly from the failure to 
obtain correct reports. The statistical records of pauperism and crime, 
under a system pursued for some time past, are more reliable; the 
causes of their increase, may be easily traced, and the appropriate remedy, 
without difficulty, be applied. 

For reasons which are obvious, insanity does probably occur to a larger 
extent in this country than in the old settlements of Europe. Whether 
it is on the increase in this country is by no means so certain,—rece nt 
investigations tending to show that no such increase occurs, at least in 
the State of Pennsylvania. It is gratifying to know, that under the im- 
proved modes of treatment there, a larger proportion of recent cases, 
especially thuse from moral causes, are cured than formerly. The rate 
of the annual increase, however, is not shown by the accumulation of 
cases in public and private hospitals. This merely exhibits the extent to 
which this unfortunate class, from the want of adequate hospital accom- 
modations, have heretofore been neglected. And there can be no doubt, 
that the failure to resort to timely means of cure must result in crowding 
the hospitals to a still larger degree. 

Fuller investigation also shows the generally accepted estimate of the 
probable percentage of new cases is incorrect. Instead of one in 1,690 
of the population becoming insane, annually, a more accurate enumera- 
tion in Pennsylvania gives about one in 3,986. (See Mr. Harrison’s Report. 
for 187‘, page 52.) The hope is entertained, that this class may be cured 
and improved in a stlll higher ratio. Much as has been done; more, it is 
confidently believed may be added for their benefit. - 

Properly arranged buildings are essential. Without a thorough clas- 
sification, it is in vain to look for improvement. Thorough separation of 
the sexes, even to the extent of separate buildings and grounds, so as to 
admit of the highest maximum of personal liberty, is largely beneficial. 
The bodily comfort and health must be carefully guarded. The best of 
ordinary and medical care must be constantly exercised. The ‘‘ mind dis- 
eased” must be ministered to, and the nicest attention and skill be exer- 
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cised to soothe, to quiet the excited and disordered intellect, and to 
restore it to its natural relations. With this kind of care and treatment, 
in all the institutions, from the highest to the lowest, nay we not expect 
a diminution of the number of incurable cases with which our asylums 
are now so crowded? 

The transfer of all cases of insanity, both recent and chronic, into 
hospitals under State care, is under consideration in Pennsylvania. The 
attention of the public is awakened upon the subject; there is reason to 
believe that the plan of additions to existing hospitals, with suitable 
accommodations, will finally be adopted. 

Mr. A. E. Elmore, of Wisconsin, said the laws of that State required 
the officers to send insane criminals to the State hospitals, which are, in 
consequence, crowded, and greatly hindered in their proper work of 
treating other patients. He inquired how other States managed that 
matter. 

Mr. C. M. Croswell, of Michigan, said there was a building in connec- 
tion with the Michigan State Prison, in which insane convicts are confined, 
but it simply amounts to separation, and not to a proper medical treat- 
ment for insanity. 

Mr. Sanborn said, that in Massachusetts, insane convicts are sent to 
the State hospitals, but that an effort is being made to have an asylum 
properly conducted, connected with the State Prison. 

Dr. Hoyt said, that in New York a State asylum is connected with the 
Auburn Prison, thoroughly equipped and superintended by a competent 
medical man. 


Mr. Hi. W. Lord, said that, as the case now stands in Michigan, any 


person who is acquitted on trial on ground of insanity, really goes to the 
State Prison in aggravation of punishment. There is, however, great 
objection to sending insane criminals to the State Insane Asylum. It 
would mix up respectable people with criminals, and would make restric- 
tions necessary, which would be harmful. It is to be hoped, that at the 
new Intermediate Prison at Ionia, arrangements will be made for the 
reception and treatment of the criminal insane. 

Mr. Sanborn said that this was one of the most difficult questions con- 
cerning the insane in Massachusetts. Any of the seven insane asylums 
of the State—with one exception—may be compelled to receive the crim- 
inal insane. A respectable wife, mother or daughter, inmate of an insane 
asylum, may be brought into contact with an insane woman who has led 
the most infamous and criminal life, and who is insane, perhaps, simply 
as a result of such infamous life. This has occurred, and illustrates 
the insuperable objection in the public mind to sending the criminal 
insane to the same asylums. There is provision for building a convict 
asylum in connection with a new State Prison. If that prison is not built, 
a small criminal insane asylum probably will be. Mr. Sanborn suggested 
that a resolution on the subject be adopted. 

Dr. Mann, of New York, urged the importance of separating the 
chronic and recent insane, and the appointment of a pathologist in each 
asylum 
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Other discussion followed, in course of which mention was made 
of the asylums for the chronic insane at Ovid, N. Y., and at Tewks- 
bury, Mass. In regard to the latter, Mr. Sanborn stated that its 
* defects resulted from the want of suitable medical and sanitary 
skill in the treatment of the inmates, and that there was no doubt in 
the minds of the Massachusetts Board of Charities that the separa- 
tion of recent and chronic patients proposed by Dr. Allen, and by 
Dr. Mann, ought to take place. The principle was sound, and 
should not be discredited because of imperfect administration. 
More than three-fourths of the insane in the hospitals and asylums 
of Massachusetts are paupers, and quite as large a proportion are 
practically incurable. For such the cost and apparatus of a 
great hospital are not needed. 

At this point in the debate, the Conference adjourned for the 
day. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


May 13, 1875. 


The Conference was resumed this morning at 9 A.M., H. H. Giles, 
of Wisconsin, in the chair. Before the reading of the paper on 
Medical Charities, the debate on insanity was continued. Mr. W. 
P. Letchworth, of New York, raised a question of the increase of 
insanity, which was implied in the paper of Dr. Allen. Mr. Elmore 
of Wisconsin, supported the statement of Mr. Giles on Wednes- 
day, that insanity is greatly on the increase in that State. 

At 9.15, the debate was closed, and the following paper, pre- 
pared by George S. Hale, Esq., of Boston, was read by Mr. 
Sanborn : 

MEDICAL CHARITIES. 


The extent and abuses of medical charities have attracted atten- 
tion in England, and an attempt has been made to investigate the 
subject in this country. It has not been easy, however, to obtain 
and present the statistics sought, in such a form as to show the 
state of things here, and it is now proposed only to offer some 
suggestions, with the hope that the way may be prepared for more 
satisfactory information, and such information obtained from those 
whose attention may be attracted. 

It has grown to be an axiom of this branch of social science, 
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that no system of charitable relief should be encouraged which 
weakens the spirit of independence, or tempts the recipient to rely 
upon others. In this respect the influence of the prevailing system 
of medical relief is more dangerous and insidious than any other. 
Men who would not beg—who might not accept alms—may be led 
to accept this form of relief, and thus gradually be prepared for 
a condition from which at first they would have shrunk. The care 
and relief of the sick do not seem to require the same caution as 
the administration of other forms of charity ; we give more readily ; 
we investigate less carefully. The hospital is founded and its 
means are supplied with the feeling that no liberality can be ex- 
cessive towards the suffering. The applicant is received with the 
feeling that real illness excuses investigation. The physician or 
surgeon, eager to gather experience, is not so eager to assume the 
disagreeable duty of close inquiry into the means of a patient. 
Gradually a portion of the community tend more or less conscious- 
ly to the feeling that they are entitled to expect such relief from 
it, and come to feel that it may be demanded as a right, rather than 
solicited as a boon. Habits of thrift and caution, nay, even that 
care which keeps away disease and its expenses, are discouraged. 
The evil has not yet become serious here, but it is well to inquire 
how far it exists or threatens to increase. It is obvious that 
there must be a limit to this form of charity; that a certain 
proportion only of the community ought, even in sickness, to be 
supported by the bounty of others, and the greatest care should 
be taken to guide this bounty to the most deserving, and to see 
that those who are able to provide for themselves should make way 
for those who really are not. 

The first step then, is to get information. 

How large a proportion of the population receive gratuitous 
medical relief? Of that proportion how many are able to a greater 
or less extent to make some compensation? How does it compare 
with the number receiving assistance in other ways? What is the 
effect of its administration upon the recipients or the community ? 
Is there any hazard of injury or abuse in other modes?* Is there 
any danger that the charity itself may be abused or unwisely used? 

These are some of the inquiries which present themselves? The 
reader is referred to the articles on medical charity, its abuses, etc., 


*One correspondent says “the city physicians, receiving a salary 
of $600 a year, calculate that they receive $4 a visit for this pauper work, 
owing to the circumlocution of certificates, etc., while the general charge 
for a physician’s visit is but $2.” 
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by John Chapman, M. D., reprinted from the Westminster Review, 
N.3., Nos. 89 and 90, for interesting information in regard to the 
condition of things in England. 

Some facts have been gathered from different sources in this 
country which it is proposed to give, with extracts from letters 
relating to the subject from gentlemen whose experience and posi- 
tion give weight and value to their opinions. 

And for the purpose of promoting these inquiries hereafter a 
series of questions, in a tabular form is appended, to which answers 
are solicited from those who may take an interest in the subject. 
If these elicit any sufficient response, an attempt may be made to 
arrange and present their results. 

The annexed tables show approximately the number of persons 
receiving gratuitous,* medical relief in Boston for a series of years 
from the three institutions which reach the greatest number of 
persons. It will be at once perceived from this, that the number 
assisted increases in a much greater ratio than the population, and 
that out-patients increase more than in-patients. It may be, it is 
true, that increased opportunities and better understanding of 
their necessities call out the suffering rather than attract the unde- 
serving. General observation, however, leads to the conclusion 
that persons are assisted who ought to pay and are able to do so, 
while opinions vary as to the existence and extent of any serious 
abuse in this mode. 


*It should be added that some of the out-patients of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital do pay more or less compensation for the ser- 
vices rendered them, but the proportion is small. 
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STATISTICS OF MEDICAL 


Name of Institution, 
Income 


Expenses 


No. of In-Patients 
Residents 
From other places 


No.of Out-Patients 
Paying 


§ Free 


¢ Paying 


Residents........ 


§ Fre 
2 Paying 


No. Physicians or Surgeons for Out-Patients | 


From other places 


Average No. Out-Patients for each Physician | 
or Surgeon per week 


Average time to each Out-Patient per day, | 
(distinguishing old and new cases, if} 
POSBIbIe) .. ccccevcs socccccccces 

Average cost of each In-Patient per week, 

si << « + Qut-Patient: 

No. free prescriptions given to Out-Patients. 


Estimated No. of free Out-Patients who 
would pay a moderate fee... ss. eeeeveee 


Estimated No. of free In-Patients who would 
pay a moderate fee...-.. ececeecessescens 


Total No. of persons receiving relief as 
paupers in the city 


Total population of the city or town......- 
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PAPER ON MEDICAL CHARITIES. 


We quote the following extracts from the letters of a number 
q g 

of gentlemen in charge of the out-patient department of one 
institution in Boston : 


(1.) ‘*In the female medical out-patient department a very large propor- 
tion of the patients, according to their own statements, are unable to pay. 
Of those that express their ability to pay (and they constitute a very 
small number), some are in evidently well-to-do circumstances; others, 
however, I do not believe are any better able to pay than many who claim 
gratuitous treatment, but do so from being more conscientious, or from 
having different ideas of what is their duty in the matter. * ° ° 
I have no doubt that many people claim gratuitous treatment who in 
good right should pay something.” 

(2.) ‘* By far the larger part of the female medical patients * * 
are unable to pay any reasonable compensation. * * * * * * * * 
Without doubt a few could pay, and a still smaller number ought not to 
receive advice gratis.” 

(3.) “It is very evident that some—and exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine what—portion of the out-patients are able to pay reasonable com- 
pensation. * * * * * * If it were possible to ascertain who were 
and who were not able to pay, [am certain that the enforcement of the 
rule requiring such payment would work salutary results, in giving the 
physician longer time for the cases among the deserving poor, (since my 
experience has brought me to the conclusion, that the majority of those 
persons able to pay, if made aware that they would be obliged to, would 
elect to pay their fees outside the hospital), and, in inaugurating a move- 
ment, in a much needed direction, of checking the expenditure of time 
and force for the sake of charity, when there is no case for the exhibition 
of such charity.” 

(4.) ‘*I am decidedly of the opinion, that, of the patients I see, men 


and children, a considerable number, perhaps one-quarter, could pay 
some fee, though for the most part a small one. Of the women * * * 
only a very small proportion could pay any fee, for they mostly belong to 
the working class, having small wages, which are barely sufficient to 
support them decently. With men and children it is different. Men have 
better wages, and children are brought by their parents, who, if able, 
ought to pay some fee. 


‘*Many of the patients have already been under private medical treat- 
ment, and came to the hospital, hoping to obtain, perhaps, better advice. 
Many of the cases, again, are obstinate or obscure, and are sent or brought 
by their own physician, to obtain a gratuitous consultation. This phy- 
sician is paid for his own services, and the patient only comes once to 
the hospital, but continues under the treatment of his own physician, 
approved or modified, as the case may be, by the hospital physician. 
These patients take a great deal of time and attention, and more than 
any other class should be made to pay. The position of physician to out- 
patients is very desirable, from the opportunity it gives of seelng so much 
practice, and thereby getting experience, and acquiring skill and judg- 
ment in the treatment of disease; but, as there is no money remuneration 
to the position, which is usually held by younger men, they, if they have 
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their own living to earn, can only devote to the work a limited time, say 
from one to two hours daily. In one hour only a certain number of 
patients, probably not more than ten on the average, can be seen, and 
their cases at all thoroughly investigated, so that if the number greatly 
exceeds this, the cases are only hurriedly seen, and do not at all have 
justice done them. This also injures the physician, by getting him into 
the habit of slurring over cases, doing both the patient and himself 
injustice, and perhaps positive injury to the former. 

‘Tt again injures the reputation of the hospital for accurate diagnosis 
and skilful treatment, as patients are very quick to find out that their 
cases are hurried through with, and not unfrequently, after advising a 
poor person to go to a hospital, (not necessarily ours alone), they will 
reply, that they do not want to, as the doctors are always in such a hurry, 
that they do not half hear their story, or else turn them over to a student. 
* * * * * In what way to remedy the abuse of a medical charity, it 
is very hard to say, and even in the profession itself the greatest diversity 
of opinion exists. One plan which seems to me worthy of trial—to see 
if it is possible to separate those who can pay from those who cannot, 
and to fix fairly the scale of fees which should be paid,—would be to have, 
a superintendent of out-patients, who should be on duty daily, during the 
hours in which patients are received, and see each patient as he comes, 
assign him to the proper physician, and decide whether he should be a 
free or pay patient. His decision should be open to revision by the 
physician who treated the case, but the preliminary inspection of cases 
by a superintendent, who, to be able to judge properly, should be a med- 
ical man, would be a great help. 

‘Many of the patients are entirely unable®o buy their medicine, and, 
if living in the city, belong properly to one of the dispensaries, to which 
they should be referred. This class of patients would be picked out and 
sent off by the superintendent, and thus a good deal of time saved to the 
physicians. 

“In London, where the abuse of medical charity is far worse than 
here, much attention has been given to trying to find out some practicable 
way of reform. Various plans have been tried, but as yet none have 
proved satisfactory. Ido not think the one I propose has been tried or 
suggested. Perhaps it would do no good, but it seems to me practicable 
and worthy of trial. The chief objection to it might be the expense, as 
the superintendent, of course, should be paid a salary, but I think the 
fees derived from the patients would pay that and also any medicines 
which might be given in exceptionally deserving cases.” 

(5.) ** As regards the eye department, a small proportion of the patients 
are probably able to pay a reasonable compensation, but the effect of 
attempting to require payment, further than is already provided for, 
* * * * * * would, in my opinion, have no beneficial effect. If 
payment were more rigidly required, not only would the number of those 
able to pay be diminished, but some, also, of the more deserving, poorer 
patients, would be deterred from attending, on account of the inquiries 
made into their circumstances.” 

(6.) ‘*I am of the opinion that very few (patients in the dental depart- 
ment) would be able to pay outside for as good services as are rendered 
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them at the hospital * * * * * If they were required to pay fees, 
such as would be required from them in respectable up-town offices, they 
would probably allow their teeth to go to destruction, or what would be 
worse, to some of the dental quacks.” 

(7.) **In my opinion a certain portion are abundantly able to do so 
(pay for advice). A few can, and expect to pay the fullfee; others would 
be willing to pay something, the majority nothing. * * * * A charge 
adapted as nearly as possible to the means of those able to pay something 
would keep away a few only.” 

(8.) ‘* Something can undoubtedly be realized from them, by requiring 
pay for treatment. * * * * * But it may be a question, whether 
the comparatively small amount to be realized by the custom of urging 
many patients to contribute money, would compensate its disadvantages. 
These disadvantages are: first, the time diverted from medical treatment 
in ascertaining the pecuniary ability of each patient, and, secondly, the 
diminished number of applicants for relief. Such a practice would bear 
more uncomfortably upon timid and honest patients who are really poor, 
than upon patients better able to pay, and at the same time more penuri- 
ous, and having more assurance.” 

(9.) ‘*It is my opinion that there is doubtless a small proportion of the 
patients who seek advice in the skin department who might well pay for 
the same, and should consulta physician elsewhere. It would not be easy, 
however, for the physician in charge to decide in individual cases as to 
the circumstances of the patient, for those who are well dressed and 
apparently able, may be in need of free advice. Should every patient be 
asked as to his ability to pay, it seems plain that deception would be 
practiced by those who least deserved the charity of the hospital, and 
that many very worthy people might be driven away. In the special de- 
partments it is apparent that the chief injustice in a too liberal advice, 
is towards the physicians who are in charge of them, and not to the 
profession in general, or to the funds of the hospital. 

‘Tt seems to me that a box, placed in a conspicuous position in the 
entry for the reception of money, to which the attention of apparently 
able patients could be called, would be the best way of seeking payment.” 

(10.) ** Of those coming under my care, a small portion could certainly 
pay something for advice, and often propose to do so. It is my intention 
to ask the question in doubtful cases, unless they are such as can profit- 
ably be used for the instruction of the medical students before whom I 
hold lectures, in which cases, as it seems to me, no further pay could 
fairly be expected of them.” 


The three following letters are from gentlemen holding leading 
positions in institutions in Boston: 


‘*Tt seems to me that the diversity of the views of the gentlemen who 
have spoken, tends to show that there is no ready way of ascertaining 
either the amount of abuse prevailing or the remedy for it. 1 confess 
that I am rather incredulous of there being a great deal of abuse. If 
people feel less reluctance to accepting medical aid than they would alms 
of material character, I think they are not far wrong init. At any rate, 
they are not exhausting a limited supply. My ‘mind would require pretty 
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direct proof, that indiscriminate free medical treatment leads to pauper- 
ism; and of course I cannot deny it. But it is certain that skilful treat- 
ment, freely and properly applied, is a great preventive of pauperism, 
and I should be inclined to risk the uncertainty for fear of interfering 
with the certainty. 

One peculiarity of medical relief is, that it cannot be accumulated and 
converted into means of indulgence by the unworthy recipient as alms 
would be. 

My experience at the hospital leads me to believe that a very large 
proportion of those whose appearance would suggest easy circumstances 
have already spent their savings, and often have run in debt, in trying to 
get cured, before coming to us, and they don’t come till they have to. In 
a country where the average mechanic considers himself as good as any- 
body else, and lives as comfortably as here, I believe his regard for his 
dignity and desire for attention will make him take pride in having ‘ his 
own doctor.’ And he is more likely to defraud by running in debt to his 
doctor than by assuming false colors at a hospital. But, after all, if there 
is fraud we cannot get at it, for we must finally rely on the statements of 
the applicants. ‘To ask them much about it, either will use up time better 
employed in prescribing, or, if the ‘superintendent’ plan is followed, 
the expense even in our exceptionally prosperous clientéle would more 
than swallow up the receipts. I think it is our duty to let applicants 
know, by printed notices, or otherwise, that we expect them to pay if 
they can, but I don’t see how we can do much more if we stop short of 
an expensive detective.system. We might require a certificate of impe- 
cuniosity, but what an amount of labor this implies, and what surer way 
of taking the bloom off the tender charities in which we take particular 
pride could be conceived? The widow and the fatherless—already unwil- 
ling to trespass—are to have their misfortunes flouted before the world, 
and the degree of their deserving measured by some philanthropist’s 
pocket-rule. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

At any rate, while nearly every day the integrity of limbs—or of lives 
less often—is secured by the freedom of access to our out-patient de- 
partment, and while it would not be safe for these patients to run their 
chance elsewhere, I am opposed to any decided action that would be liable 
to drive the more scrupulous away.” 


“In reply to your inquiries as to my views concerning ‘ Medical Chari- 
ties,’ I have written out very hastily some of my thoughts on the subject. 
I beg you will make all due allowance. 

In order to accomplish the greatest amount of good that can be legiti- 
mately done by such an institution as this, and to furnish to the proper 
objects all the aid and comfort that the cause of humanity demands of it, 
its benefits should be freely and kindly bestowed upon all the deserving 
and suffering poor who seek them. Undoubtedly, some do come here for 
gratuitous medical aid, who are undeserving, and should pay for it; but 
the danger is, that in applying any efficient check to prevent such imposi- 
tion, the first to be kept away will be those who are the most conscien- 
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tious, and who most reluctantly yield their pride and self-respect to their 
urgent needs. 

Of the in-patients in this hospital’I have reason to believe that there 
is asmall proportion only who are not proper subjects of medical charity. 
It is true that their own statements have to be largely depended upon to 
decide upon their ability to provide for themselves. The limited capacity 
of the hospital has for some time compelled careful questioning of all 
.pplicants for admission, and though it requires time and patience, a 
pretty satisfactory conclusion can ordinarily be arrived at in this regard. 

It requires care and consideration in many cases to get at the facts of 
the case without giving offence. The patients who could not pay some- 
thing for their case, are mostly among the cases of accidental injuries. 
These patients must be received unquestioned at all times, and can 
subsequently decline to pay on the ground that they made no agreement 
to do so on admission. 

Of the out-patients I cannot speak as positively. The numbers are 
large and it would be quite impossible for the physicians to give sufficient 
time—to be of any avail—to inquiry concerning the circumstances of the 
patient. In fact, with many to examine and prescribe for, this becomes 
the main consideration, and to do more, would seem to be waste of time, 
when the result would be, at the most, the elimination of a comparatively 
small number of patients to be turned away or made to pay. In all alms- 
giving, and in the administration of all charities, it is inevitable that 
there will be a certain per centage of imposition. I believe that, while 
we exercise due care to prevent it, we must always entertain some 
imposters in our hospitals and dispensaries. I have no doubt that not a 
few persons in thei, first and last, get for nothing that for which they 
are well able to render an equivalent. I believe, from my observations 
here, that the evil is growing, and may become a great one, if pains are 
not taken to restrain it. How this is to be done is of course the great 
problem. The first indication is to make a careful investigation of the 
facts: from them something must be learned as to the remedy to be 
applied. In considering this matter I have regarded the evils of the 
present system of administering medical charities as of two kinds, 
namely : 

(1.) Those which result from the indiscriminate bestowal of such 
charities—undeserving persons receiving aid. 

(2.) Those prejudicial to the interests of the medical profession in 
general. 

The people who seek and are not entitled to the benefits of our medical 
charities may also be classified as follows: 

(1.) Those who have ample means, and desire to employ their own 
physicians, but who, attracted by the reputation of the hospital, or of 
individual members of the staff, are ignorant of the impropriety of ask- 
ing advice for themselves where charity is dispensed. Some of these, 
even, have an idea that, as the city pays for the support of the hospital, 
all its citizens have a right to get gratuitous advice from its officers. 
It seems to me that the only practicable method of keeping away 
such persons, is to conspicuously place notices about the rooms of 
the out-patients’ department, offices, etc., and the halls, to the effect that 
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only those in need.of free advice and treatment are expected to come 
there. Those that come will go away and tell others, and the better 
public will soon become informed on the subject. 

(2.) Those who have already been under the care of physicians, and 
while still able to pay, are also attracted to the hospital to get other 
medical opinions, either from a desire to change or to avoid further ex- 
pense. A natural question in the examination of such case would be: 
‘By what physician have you been treated?’ and I have thought the 
best and most proper way to deal with such persons might be to decline 
to prescribe for them, and advise them to return to their own physician, 
who in most instances would do as well for them as any one. ‘The 
hospital physician should not refer them to his own office under such 
circumstances, but should act in accordance with general professional 
rules in such cases. These persons might be influenced by the notices 
before mentioned, specifying the objects of the institution. 

(3.) This class may include those who put on their old clothes and 
deliberately make themselves up for the part they play. They meanly 
assume the guise of poverty to avoid payment of their doctors’ bills. 

(4.) Those who could pay small fees, but who are led by the ease of 
obtaining it, to ask for free medical advice. With this class is the 
greatest danger of encouraging pauperism, etc. I am ata loss to suggest 
any remedy that will reach the last two classes. Any system for the 
detection of these persons that presents itself, like the ‘superintendent 
plan’ would cost more than it would come to, or affect deserving persons 
unfavorably. 

(5.) This last class may include all who are proper objects of medical 
charity, and who should all be made to feel that what they receive is given 
liberally and kindly. 

It is in the interest of medical charities, that the first four classes 
of persons mentioned above should be debarred from such institutions, as 
it is also in the interest of the profession at large, that they should pay 
for what they get. I very much doubt, however, if it would work well 
to require such payment at dispensaries or in out-patients’ departments 
of hospitals. There might be no question as to whom such fees should 
belong, whether to the physician or the institution. But whether the 
charges be smal or the regular fee table be adopted, as much harm would 
be done by the first plan as by the latter. I believe that the receiving of 
fees at all would tend to invite and encourage many well-to-do people to 
come to the hospital, who are now kept away by the knowledge that it is 
not the place for them, but for the poor and needy. Again, patients 
who are allowed to pay fees and are thus encouraged to come, would feel 
entitled to so much time that it would be practically impossible to carry 
out such a plan and do justice to other patients. 

The subject presents so many difficulties that it seems to me possible 
to arrive at any definite conclusion only by experiments. Perhaps some 
place may be devised by which the display in the out-patients’ rooms of 
printed notices, and briefiy stated rules for the guidance of the physicians 
and information of patients, may be combined with the taking of fees in 
certain cases. 

That careful attention should be given to the whole matter, is to 
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my mind beyond question. Much must depend upon the discretion of 
the prescribing physician, and anything that will promote a better un- 
derstanding of the subject, and bring about an investigation and full 
discussion of it, should be cordially encouraged.” 


‘*The abuses to which such a charity is subjected, are, that some who 
are able to pay for advice and medicines, obtain them gratuitously, and 
thus not only receive that for which they should pay, but take from the 
medical profession the emoluments that belong to it. Ido not think the 
dispensary is greatly abused in this way. Not many cases have come to 
our knowledge, where the institution has been imposed upon. The 
patients belong to the poorer classes. The greater share of them are 
foreign born or of foreign extraction. No particular means are employed 
to ascertain if patients are able to pay. In case the physician learns that 
a patient is not necessitous, advice is refused. Some of our beneficiaries 
might perhaps pay a small fee. It would be very difficult to investigate 
properly all the cases that apply to the dispensary for treatment, and 
before the investigation was concluded the patient might have passed 
beyond medical relief or have recovered. I think a certain amount of 
inquiry might be well in cases in which there seemed to bea doubt. I 
have many doubts of the propriety of personal questioning, except in 
suspicious cases. Deserving patients seem to be very sensitive when 
questioned about their ability to pay. They are often very much hurt. 
Were not our dispensaries, out-patients’ departments of hospitals, etc., 
so much crowded, I presume more care would be given in some cases, 
but on the whole, I think the patients receive quite as proper atten- 


tion and as careful investigation as in private practice. Oftentimes they 
are even better cared for, as they have the benefit of numerous consultants 
who are called in to see them. The dispensary is sometimes abused. 
What deserving charity does not sometimes meet with abuse? Unless 


provision were made for those poor people some other way, the greater 
share of them would be obliged to do without medical treatment. Many 
people cannot or do not wish to enter the hospital. For such cases the dis- 
pensary provides, and thereby prevents the breaking up of many a home, 
and affords many a poor mother the comfort of watching and nursing her 
sick husband or child. It is, besides, more economical to the community to 
Visit patients at their homes, than to sustain large hospitals. I think 
sometimes, that we have too many charities. We need more system 
and centralization in their management. I think that no one should be 
received into our hospitals free, who is able to pay; and that the only 
out-patient departments connected therewith, should be carefully guarded 
or given up altogether. Many of the abuses of our charities, it seems to 
me, must be corrected, not by applying the axe,to them, but by delving 
deeper in the social system than we have yet reached. When we insist 
upon better dwellings for the poor, when we give them clean streets and 
alleys; when we remove from them the brothels and hells of immorality 
and iniquity that surround and taint them; when we insist upon every 
young man and woman learning to do something well, and employment is 
given, then we shall not hear so much of the abuse of these charities.” 
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The following is from a gentleman of large experience in New 
York : 


‘Your communication of the 25th ult.; I duly received, in which you 
inquire ‘ Whether the medical charities are abused, for the care of per- 
sons having no proper claim for them, and whether they are excessively 
increasing?’ 

My connection formerly for ten years with the * * * * * * * 
dispensary, and subsequently with two of our largest hospitals, has led 
me to the following views concerning the subject of your inquiry : 

The dispensaries of our city are of inestimable importance to the 
deserving poor, and afford to the younger medical men an invaluable 
amount of experience in various ways, which I need not here enumerate, 
and their operations are so philanthropic, and so conducive to the public 
health, that they deserve the warm sympathy and support of the city, 
State, and community. . 

A very large proportion, however, of those applying for relief at 
dispensaries are improper persons to do so, for two reasons. 

In the first place if they have permanent employment they should be ina 
condition ordinarily to have their own physician and by applying at dispen- 
saries they do not contribute to the support of the junior members of the 
medical profession, who, for several years after graduation, must chiefly 
look for patients among the poorer classes, and at a slight remuneration. 

In the second piace, many of these patients, for a season at least, feel 
themselves above seeking gratuities, except for medical services. Accus- 
tomed, however, to receive these, the gradation to seeking other forms 
of benefaction becomes easy, and pauperism is thereby nourished. 

Thriftlessness is engendered in very many, for the reason that it is felt 
that, if improvident during a period of occupation, either public or private 
charity will afford support during adversity. 

This is a melancholy state of affairs, to become rooted in our Amer- 
ean soil, but it is becoming deeply embedded there. 

Can this condition be eradicated? The following occurs to me as 
one method of doing so—the dispensaries of a great city like New York 
may be made powerful agents in improving the condition of the poor. 
Suppose for a moment, that the resident physician, who has chiefly the 
supervision and assorting of patients to their respective departments, 
should inquire while thus engaged, and in a private manner, in regard to 
the circumstances of the patients, and inform them that relief ina dis- 
pensary is intended for those persons only who are really destitute. 
Many, from a sense of pride, would voluntarily withdraw. Or, again, if 
they pass into the prescribing room, the physician there has an oppor- 
tunity of dropping a few words to his patients which may turn the current 
of many a life. 

That such a method is feasible there is no doubt, and I think I am 
sufficiently cognizant of facts to show the force and value of such pro- 
cedure. 

The physicians should, of course, not direct such patients to apply 
for advice at their own offices. 

In order to accomplish such a work, however, the directors of 
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dispensaries should inquire into the characters of the physicians they 


appoint, and also increase the number of physicians, for there is often 


sach acrowd of patients, that imperative duties preclude any apparently 
unnecessary investigation and advice. There are always a number of 
suitable young medical men seeking such positions. 

In relation to whether or not medical charities ‘are necessarily in- 
creasing,’ I would remark that there is a tendency to multiply institutions 
for the treatment of special disorders. 

The regulsrly chartered and established dispensaries and hospitals of 
the city, make provision in their various departments for the treatment 
of all kinds of disorders. 

Institutions of a more private nature are apt to degenerate into 
advertising media for the physicians or surgeons connected with them. 
If established at all they should not be nourished from the pubiic coffer; 
support should be derived from those who gain notoriety from connec- 


tion with them or from their personal friends. 


Some of our older institutions of a private nature, established before 


the city and State had made suitable provision for the sick poor, have 
done a noble work and should be continued, as they have an honorable 
prestige. 

As a rule it is better that recognized public dispensaries and hospitals 
should have the charge of and be responsible for the patients suffering 
from all classes of disorders, and that experts be appointed to have charge 
of their several departments. There can then be uniformity in the char- 
acter of their work and in their published reports and systematic supervision 
of them can be maintained. 

I cordially approve of the various bospitals erected by several relig- 
ious denominations for the care of their sick, and also of other general 
hospitals in which patients for a moderate sum can procure the comforts 
which they only can procure in such truly eleemosynary institutions—my 
remarks relate to establishments of a diiferent character. 

I wish success to every enterprise which promotes benevolence, but 
true benevolence does not foster pauperism. Mendicancy will increase 
and curse our land as it has some parts of Europe, if immediate measures 
are not taken to eradicate it. 

Our age has done splendid service for the future glory of the Republic; 
these duties are pressing. We must take heed lest future generations 
record of us that while we were valiant in arms we were sadly impolitic 
in the distribution of alms.” 

An eminent physician in Philadelphia writes : 

‘“‘For each thousand of the working and mechanic class, fewer need 
need hospital or dispensary help with us than elsewhere. At present our 
hospitals are never crowded, and are, I believe, in excess of our wants. 
The proportion of foreigners who apply is large. I think a good many 
persons seek unpaid medical help who could pay, but they usually apply 
atthe clinic * * * * * poris it always because they wish to save, 
but because these services are often managed by physicians whose opin- 
ions are valued * * * * * Most of the patients in the house pay 
something; and, were we ever so rich, I would stil! like to continue this. 
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No one among the patients knows who pays and who does not, but nearly 
all pay from one dollar a week to ten: 

When they clearly know that this goes to the ‘hospital and not the 
doctor, they are usually more than satisfied. ‘In a word, our hospital 
services here do not encourage pauperism and dependence. Not many 
apply of the mechanic class—these are probably independent—but the class 
which preys upon us is rather one above want, but not above mean ways 
of saving.” 


It will be obvious from the examination of these communications 
and tables, that the subject demands attention and a cautious com- 
parison of conflicting considerations. That attention and consid- 
eration cannot be too speedily or closely given, and we shall be 
wise to take warning by the experience of similar institutions in 
England. A judicious determination of the questions involved, 
is of the highest importance, and any one who will aid in that 
determination will deserve well of the community. 


Boston, May 3, 1875. 


Mr. William P. Letchworth, of New York, then read a paper 
prepared for this meeting by Miss Mary Carpenter, of Bristol, 
England, on 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR THE NEGLECTED AND CRIMINAL 
CHILDREN OF THE UNITED STATES. 


[Mr. Letchworth prefaced his reading of Miss Carpenter’s paper 
by saying : 

In view of the important subject upon which this paper treats, 
and the distinguished source from which it emanates, 1 undertake 
its perusal with some diffidence. Miss Mary Carpenter has con- 
ferred on society such great and lasting benefits by her labors in 
behalf of her own sex that her name has become a household word 
throughout Christendom. So many years of an active life have 
been devoted to this work, and so much benevolence and prudence 
has she displayed in its prosecution that whatever comes from her 
lips on this subject may be regarded as almost oracular. I would 
that her thonghts upon this occasion had found a more eloquent 
exponent. | 

The question to which it is proposed in this paper to offer an 
answer is one of the most important which can concern a State. 

We have lately heard of a woman named ‘ Margaret,” who 
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landed on these shores from the Old World, and who became the 
progenitor of a whole tribe of thieves and paupers in the new col- 
ony, thereby being the cause of an inconceivable amount of ex- 
pense, inconvenience, trouble, disgrace and crime. Had ** Marga- 
ret” been reformed when a child and not allowed to go into soci- 
ety until able and willing to gain an honest livelihood, what would 
have been saved to the country? Would not any amount of cost 
or trouble have been well bestowed in the proper training of this 
woman ? 

It is no longer a question, either in the Old World or in the 
New, as it was some quarter of a century ago, whether the 
children ought to be saved. That has happily been long decided 
in the affirmative. The Prison Congress, which assembled in 
London in 1872, showed no difference of opinion in the principles 
to be adopted in the treatment of the children. But principles 
cannot be developed unless the conditions to which they are to be 
applied are well understood, and unless experience has enabled us 
to feel sure of the results of the agencies to be employed. My 
own experience in this work having now extended over a period 
of more than a quarter of a century, I venture to offer to this 


Congress some remarks founded upon it, and bearing on the 
condition and treatment of the criminal and neglected children in 
the United States. 


During the visit which I made to this country in the summer of 
1873, my time and attention were especially devoted to the study 
of the prisons and reformatory institutions of those cities through 
which I passed. My object was to study the principles on which 
these were established and the results of the working of those 
principles. I availed myself, on all occasions, of the opinions and 
experience of persons who had studied the subject, and had 
acquired practical experience of the working of different systems. 

Some of the results of my observations I laid before the Prison 
Congress at St. Louis, which assembled during 1874, in a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Suggestions on Reformatory Schools and Prison Dis- 
cipline, founded on observations made during a visit to the 
United States.” Though the principles of prison discipline will 
doubtless be the subject of special consideration in a section of 
the approaching congress of this Social Science Association, yet 
I should prefer to confine myself to a more extended consideration 
of the treatment of neglected and criminal chiidren as one which 
involves the welfare of those who are to people your States in the 
coming generation. 
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It is unnecessary for me here to bring before you arguments to 
prove that it is the duty and interest of every State to see that 
its children are so situated as to enable them to become self- 


supporting and respectable citizens. This is, of course, primarily 
the duty and responsibility of parents, but if these are unable or 
unwilling to discharge this duty, and it is constantly neglected, 


society will suffer, and that very seriously, if the State does not 
stand in loco parentis and do its duty both to the child and to 
society, by seeing that he is properly brought up. The founders 
of your State recognized this duty, and New England still reaps 
the benefit of the sound principles established by the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The duty of educating young delinquents, not punishing 
them, was recognized in Philadelphia, New York and other places, 
and carried into practical effect long before the principle was 
accepted in the mother country. But, the circumstances of the 
country considered, better principles than those which were at first 
adopted in these early reformatories have now been introduced 
into Europe, and are generally adopted in the Old World. 

In all cases, it appears to me, and this is the view now generally 
adopted in Great Britain, that up to the age of fourteen the child 
who has not such a home as will prepare him to take his proper 
place in society, and is deprived, whether by the course of nature 
or by human laws, of parental control, should be placed by the 
State, representing society, in a condition as nearly as possible 
representing « good home. Hence, in all cases, I object to large 
institutions for children, where individuality is destroyed, and 
where there cannot be any home influence. The family system 
should be represented as completely as circumstances will permit, 
the parental control and authority being delegated by the State to 
the managers of the institution, and the loving spirit of a family 
being infused by the resident officials and by voluntary benevolent 
effort. The surroundings of the young persons thus brought into 
an artificial atmosphere should correspond with their natural 
mode of life, as far as is compatible with sanitary conditions, 
order and propriety ; while the educational and industrial learning 
should be such as to prepare them to discharge well the duties of 
the condition of life which they may be expected to fill. 

Such will be generally found to be the accepted ideas in the 
development of English protestant reformatories and industrial 
schools. ‘The older reformatory schools in New York and Phila- 
delphia were established on the congregate system. That ui 
Westboro’, in Massachusetts, was established later, but the family 
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system was never fully adopted in it, and the various serious 
catastrophes which have befallen it indicate an entire want of the 
family spirit. From all I heard it was rather a juvenile gaol. 
Shortly before my arrival about eighty boys had absconded. I 
was not invited to visit the place, and did not believe that I 
should gain much by going there. I carefully visited the New 
York Reform School, on Randall’s Island, and the pauper schools 
on the same island. The former is a splendid institution, and 
managed with great care and effort ; but it is carried on, it appears 
to me, on a false principle. There is no natural life or freedom ; 
young men of an ge to have very large experience of vice, are 
associated with young boys; all arrangements are artificial ; instead 
of the cultivation of the land, which would prepare the youth to 
seek a sphere far from the daager of large cities, the boys and 
young men were being taught trades, which would confine them to 
the great centres of an overcrowded population. The girls were 
being carefully taught, and even too much attention was paid to 
their personal comfort; but they were prisoners; they were not 
being prepared for a home life, which is the best life of the woman, 
and could not be so under existing circumstances, which were 
perfectly artificial, and, as it appeared to me, calculated to 
engender vanity and self-consideration. The same tendencies were 
more strikingly developed at the Lancaster Girls’ Reformatory. 

In Philadelphia the same remarks must be applied to the large, 
prison-like buildings both for boys and for girls. Hundreds of 
youths were there congregated under lock and key, and, however 
good were the arrangements, they entirely failed to convince me 
that the principle was good on which the institutions were founded. 

The State Reform School of Connecticut, at West Meriden, 
formed an admirable exception, and was worthy of all praise. 


It was a farm school and succeeded admirably. Unhappily, "r. 


Hatch, its excellent superintendent, whose spirit called it into 
existence, is now no more! It will now be seen whether the size 
of the institution will prevent the possibility of the maintenance 
of the institution in its present adinirable state, under a superin- 
tendent less highly gifted and experienced than Dr. Hatch. His 
equal it would be difficult to find. 

I am well aware that in many other States there are admirable 
institutions for the neglected and destitute, as well as criminal 
juveniles, conducted on principles similar to those which are 
accepted in Europe — true homes and farm schools. The reports 
of many of them I possess. I much regretted that my time and 
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strength did not permit me to visit them. It is to be hoped that 
many excellent ones exist, which may serve as models for imitation 
in localities where no institutions of the kind are at present found. 
Without, however, referring to these, I beg to offer to this 
Congress the statements of some of the principles which the 
experience of twenty years of reformatory work in our country 
has proved to be sound, and adapt them to what I conceive to be 
the requirements and different conditions of your great nation. 
Looking at the diversity which exists in your several States, and 
their independence of each other, I shall confine myself to a very 
general statement, which appears to me to be the basis of the 
treatment for all children who are without proper parental control, 
and of whom the State must therefore assume the guardianship. 

1. The State should assume the control of all young persons 
under the age of fourteen, who are without proper guardianship. 
All may be classed together under this age, for there is no 
distinction between pauper, vagrant and criminal children, which 
would require a different system of treatment. Individual cases 
may, of course, arise, which must be dealt with specially. 

2. The State may delegate the guardianship of all such children 
either to individuals who undertake to adopt them into a family, 
or to corporate bodies selected by the citizens, who undertake the 
charge of these young persons in home institutions, to be termed 
State industrial schools. The State, while delegating parental 
authority to such persons or corporate bodies, will lay down the 
conditions which are to be fulfilled by them, and will exercise reg- 
ular inspections, to ascertain that the conditions are complied 
with, and make such allowance for each child as is agreed upon 
as necessary. 

3. All State industrial schools must develop, as far as possible, 
the conditions of a home. They must be in the country, and must 
be entirely unconnected with the institutions for the relief of pau- 
perism and vice, adult reformatories or prisons. They should be 
adapted to prepare the inmates to be respectable, self-supporting 
citizens ; different departments being arranged for infants, boys 
and girls. It will always be better to have a number of small 
institutions, for about fifty inmates each, in different localities, 
each county supporting one, whether of boys or girls, or of infants ; 
more voluntary effort and individual interest will thus be called 
forth. In that case, one industrial school board, chosen by the 
people, would have the general direction, while each school would 
have its own managing committee. The infant schools should be 
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’ 


industrial schools 


entirely under female officials, and in all boys 


there should be a matron. 

4. Ladies as well as gentlemen should always be on the board, 
as well as on the managing committees. 

Young persons above the age of fourteen are generally found 
in England, (and this will probably be still more the case in 
the United States,) to have passed the age of childhood; and the 
association of these with the inmates of industrial schools is pro- 
ductive of the greatest evil. This has been found to be the case 
in the reform schools, of which I have spoken. From a want of 
proper prison accommodation numbers of young men already ad- 
vanced in crime have been sent here to avoid exposing them to 
certain ruin by association in prison with hardened criminals. 
For these, special juvenile prisons or reformatory gaols should be 
established, and reformatory treatment should be developed, based 
on the principles of the Crofton system. Separate institutions 
may be established for young persons between fourteen and-six- 
teen, similar to the industrial schools, when a sufficient number of 
such are found. These juvenile reformatory prisons should in all 
cases be provided with separate sleeping cells, and have a prepar- 
atory stage of not less than a month in solitude. The associated 
stage may be proceeded through more rapidly than in ordinary 
prisons, and farm land should always be attached to the institu- 
tions for an extended intermediate stage, as in the Crofton system. 

These reformatory juvenile prisons should also be under the 
management of a board chosen by the citizens, under the direction 
of the State. 

I cannot too strongly urge upon this Congress the great impor- 
tance of separating young men and women of fifteen years of age 
and upward, from those who may be regarded as children. At 
present, owing to the demoralized condition of prisons, numbers 
of these are, in the United States, introduced into what were 
intended to be reformatories for children, thus entirely destroying 
the benefits of these institutions. I trust that public attention 
will be directed to this subject. 

We now return to the children. Though, as we have already 
said, the State may lawfully assume the guardianship of all chil- 
dren who are without proper care, though the so-called criminal 
children are often no more badly disposed than the vagrants, or 
even than the simple paupers, and, indeed, will often be found to 
be less contaminated by their past lives, yet in England, and prob- 
ably in the United States also, a strong line of demarcation exists 
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in the public mind between those who are under legal sentence of 
detention and those who are: compelled by circumstances only to 
seek public assistance. For these last the poor law was provided 
in our country, and the whole subject of the treatment of these 
children involves many considerations on which I shall not now 
enter. But in the United States there is no such provision, nor 
does it appear necessary, since the resources of the country and 
the demand for labor would render it generally easy for able-bodied 
persons to make sufficient provision for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. In Boston, Massachusetts, it appeared that voluntary be- 
nevolence willingly took upon itself the burden of the poor neg- 
lected children, and saved them the stigma of pauperism. If they 
are placed in an institution, they are cared for as in a home, and 
surrounded by those kindly influences which do not abandon them 
when they go out into the world. The children are, in my opin- 
ion, much better brought up in a home institution like one which 
I visited, and which is watched over by benevolent ladies, than if 
placed out in families of the working class, which may desire to 
benefit by their services, but which can seldom be relied on to give 
them a good education. 

But in the large cities of the United States it is quite impossi- 
ble that these agencies can reach the thousands of children who 
claim relief. What is called in England the boarding-out system, 
placing children in families instead of workhouses, and keeping 
them under the surveillance of visiting ladies, is doubtless very 
valuable where the conditions needed for success are complied 
with, but it is quite impossible that this can be done universally. 
My experience of twenty years in visiting the families of working 
people in a large city, and the reports we ate continually hearing 
of the neglect or even starvation of helpless children boarded out 
with women, fully satisfy me that a well managed institution is 
far better, to prepare these children to go out into families as 
young servants, when sufficiently trained. The inquiries which I 
made when in Canada made me very doubtful of the benefit of 
taking children over to Canada to place in families, even though 
every possible precaution is taken by the ladies who conduct the 
movement; the report of the agent sent over to investigate the 
actual condition of such children confirms these doubts. A real 
home cannot be artificially created, and rarely can supply the 
cravings of the child’s heart. We must, however, do the best we 
can to protect it from evil influences, and to supply to it all that 
training and wise education which will prepare it to take its right 
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place in the world. This I did not see even attempted in New 
York city for the thousands of orphans and neglected children to 
be found in its streets. In the recent annual report of the Chari- 
ties’ Aid Association (vide New York Times, March 3, 1875,) it is 
stated respecting the pauper children of New York: “ The num- 
ber of children remaining in county poor-houses in 1874 was 625,” 
(a very small number, indicating that in country districts most had 
been absorbed into families) ‘in city almshouses, and principally 
in those of New York City and Brooklyn, 1735.” But the greater 
number of these unfortunate children were placed where the seeds 
of vice must almost certainly be implanted in their young minds. 
The report continues: **About 1,300 children on Randall’s Island 
are now brought in daily contact with convict women, sentenced 
to short terms of imprisonment for intoxication, debauchery and 
other offences.” I visited the pauper establishment on Randall’s 
Island. The site afforded every facility for developing an admira- 
ble institution where agricultural labor and the salutary influences 
of nature might have been given to the inmates. But nothing of 
the kind was done, and seldom have I witnessed a more soul- 
sickening spectacle than degraded women and incapable men hav- 
ing the charge of these children. The mere sight of them must 
have had a demoralizing effect on the children, and though the 
intellectual instruction was fair, yet there was a painfully de- 
pressed and spiritless look among them. The system of employ- 
ing the lowest women in the care of the young is most injurious, 
and if done from motives of false economy, cannot be too greatly 
reprobated. It is to be hoped that the persevering and enlight- 
ened efforts of this Association will introduce a new system, and 
place the care of the children under those who are able and willing 
to carry it on well. The Juvenile Asylum, a few miles from New 
York, presented a very different aspect. Neglected and destitute 
children here find a true home, and are watched over by voluntary 
benevolent care. The children found by the police are first con- 
ducted, by the desire of the magistrates, to a house in the city 
where their position is ascertained, and they are prepared to go 
with greater advantage to the country home, whence once a fort- 
night a detachment is sent, under escort of an official, into homes 
in the West, where they are visited from time to time. The time 
of residence in the Juvenile Asylum varies from one month to five 
years, according to the condition of the child. The system ap- 
pears most successful and admirably conducted. 

Even a worse fate than that of the children on Randall’s Island 
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attends the destitute and homeless children of Philadelphia. In 
that city is a gigantic poor-house, covering a large extent of 
ground, and with several groups of buildings. The superintend- 
ence appeared good and humane, and gentlemen of position and 
humanity directed the management, which appeared to be as good 
as under existing circumstances it could be. But within these 
walls were congregated vast numbers, not only of old and infirm 
persons of both sexes, who, in their separate wards were well 
cared for, but numbers of able-bodied criminals, as well as multi- 
tudes of lunatics; the former sent here to be maintained at the 
public expense in daring idleness, because the city prison was al- 
ready too densely crowded. <A most frightful account of the con- 
dition of the wards for the insane had been given to me previous 
to my visit. The truth of this I had not an opportunity of verify- 
ing, as I saw only some newly constructed ones which were ad- 
mirable in their arrangements, and in the care of the inmates. In 
a department of this institution, in an atmosphere so tainted 
morally and physically, were the pauper children—those who 
should have been surrounded with every wholesome influence, in a 
healthy country atmosphere, to enable them to grow up to vigor- 
ous manhood after a childhood of suffering and starvation. The 
smallness of the number surprised me; but I learned that those I 
saw were only a weak and sickly residue after all the healthy ones 
had been adopted to be made useful in families. These poor chil- 
dren should have been in a country sanitarium, rather than ina 
city poor-house. 

In one other place did I see young boys with the deepest sorrow— 
in a place called the ‘* Tombs ” of New York. This is a combined 
prison and police station on a gigantic scale. There are wards 
and large rooms filled with women who were a disgrace to their 
sex ; wards for untried prisoners, still innocent in the eye of the 
law ; a ‘* murderers’ ward,” where were a number of wretched per- 
sons awaiting the sentence of the law, and wards for boys! <A 
number were here congregated together, of different ages and con- 
ditions ; some low, daring youths, old in crime; some quiet boys 
of gentle blood whom strange mischance had brought into those 
dreadful precincts. One night here was enough to contaminate 
the best. It was probable that some might be rescued the next 
day, after having undergone this certain contamination; others 
might stay longer. Why does the ceiebrated city of New York 
allow such a place to remain in her midst? Why is she deaf to 
the expostulations of enlightened philanthropists? Why does she 
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allow a single child to enter here? My visit to the *‘ Tombs” re- 
mains but too vividly and painfully impressed on my mind. 
Would that it could be effaced by the knowledge that it was levelled 
with the ground. 

In mentioning what I saw in these two great cities I must not be 
supposed to hold them up especially to odium. Similar evils may 
exist elsewhere, but I had not an opportunity of visiting other 
cities where such places are to be found. The simple fact that in- 
stitutions so fatal to the moral health of the inmates, and con- 
sequently so injurious to the State, exist in cities of such enormous 
wealth, and whose numerous institutions indicate such unbounded 
benevolence, proves that the present state of things is not known, 
or if known, the evil is not fully understood. I trust that what I 
have here said may rouse some to take the matter vigorously in 
hand, and to inaugurate a sound system for the pauper children 
which may be worthy of imitation in other States. 

It is generally supposed in England that a good education is 
imparted to every child in the United States. We know that this 
is not the case in our own country, and we are sometimes inclined 
to envy the German and Swiss towns, where no untaught children 
are to be seen in the streets. I had long been aware of the fallacy 
of such an idea, from statistics which had reached me many years 
ago from Boston, Massachusetts, and from the reports of that truly 
admirable institution, the ‘* Children’s Aid Society,” of New York. 
I was not, however, prepared to learn that in Philadelphia, at the 
time of my visit, at least 25,000 were known not to be in any regu- 
lar course of instruction, and to observe in recent statistical returns 
that there were more than 60,000 children not attending school in 
New York. Such figures speak volumes. No State agency as yet 
exists to grapple with this gigantic evil; and the voluntary effort 
which is doing its utmost to cope with it, is not utilized by the 
State as it should be, and is allowed to languish for want of means. 
If such a state of things is allowed to continue, no improvement 
in the population generally can be expected, and the gaols and 
reformatories will continue to be overcrowded. There will be a 
constantly increasing supply of subjects for the industrial schools 
and the juvenile reformatory prisons, to be maintained at great ex- 
pense to the State, as long as tens of thousands of children are 
constantly swarming in the streets, uneducated and uncared for. 
A hospital, however good, cannot cleansea poison-infected district, 
nor diminish the constant supply of patients from an undrained 
and malarious locality. 
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There must be a certain amount of compulsion exercised over 
all those children who do not attend school voluntarily ; and if 
they are in so neglected a condition that they are unable to attend 
the common schools, then they should be placed in *‘ day industrial 
schools,” where they might still remain under parental care, but 
where they would be detained the whole day, being taught some 
industrial work, and receiving such amount of plain food as might 
be found needful. But in such cases, and in all where it can be 
shown that there is culpable negligence in the parent, a power 
must exist in the state to lay the cost of maintenance on the parent, 
from his earnings. Such a provision is in England found indis- 
pensable, to prevent a serious abuse of these schools, and to check 
parental neglect. The necessity for such day industrial schools 
will probably not exist in newly-settled districts and in small 
towns. Wherever it does exist, they ought to be established. 
The condition of these tens of thousands of children calls for very 
special consideration. They are too wild and neglected in physical 
condition to attend the common schools. It would be most injurious 
to separate them all from their parents; the line of demarcation 
between the “children of the State” and those under parental 
guardianship ought never lightly to be removed. Let them be 
placed, without the hand of a policeman, but by a school-board 
order, in a ‘* day industrial school,” where, during the day, they 
will be under careful guardianship and prepared for their future 
life work. They will thus, after a comparatively short training, 
be able to contribute to their own maintenance and soon be earn- 
ing their living. The value of such schools was proved, thirty 
years ago, by Sheriff Watson at Aberdeen, in Scotland. It is being 
successfully tried in England, and is under the consideration of 
the Legislature. 

I trust that the attention of the Social Science Association will 
be perseveringly directed to this important subject, and that it 
will not rest until proper education and training are brought to 
bear on every child in the United States. 

Red Lodge House, Bristol, April 14, 1875. 


[The following project of a law accompanied Miss Carpenter’s 
paper : | 


Proposal for a Bill to provide for the proper Education by School Boards oj 
Neglected Children. 


Whereas, It has been found that in various districts of large cities there 
are many children who, by reason of their neglected condition, are inad- 
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missible to the ordinary Elementary Schools provided for by the School 
Board Act, and regulated by the Educational Department of the Privy 
Council, thus growing up to be an expense to the State as paupers or 
criminals. And 

Whereas, Even if such children were admissible to these schools, the 
hours of attendance and instruction given would not be sufficient to raise 
them from their present uncivilized state. And 

Whereas, It has been proved by past experience that in schools where 
such children are kept during the whole day, are taught industrial work 
as well as school learning, and have moral and civilizing influences, re- 
ceiving in the school necessary food, they are enabled to become self- 
supporting members of society. And 

Whereas, School Boards have not now by law any power to deal with 
such children, except by sending them tio Certified Industrial Schools. 
And 

Whereas, Children cannot be sent to these schools, except under Magis- 
terial sentence for some breach of the law, or from their being proved to 
be without proper guardianship ;—and since by such sentence all parental 
authority is absolutely removed, and the child is educated in a boarding 
school, under the Secretary of State, at a great expense, both to the 
nation and to the locality ;—so, be it enacted :— 

1st—That School Boards be empowered, with the consent of the Educa- 
tional Department, to establish and maintain (wherever needed) schools, 
called ‘* Day Industrial Schools,” in which children may be detained 
not less than ten hours daily, receiving not only school learning but indus- 
trial training, moral teaching, and necessary food. 

2dly—That School Boards be empowered to certify such schools, if es- 
tablished by voluntary agency, and to contribute towards their support 
and maintenance, provided that the food payment shall not exceed 2s. 
weekly. 

3dly—To empower any person, whether School Board Agent or other- 
wise, to bring any child found neglected before the School Board, for the 
purpose of his being sent to such school. 

4thly—To empower School Boards to order the attendance of the child 
at such school, and to require the parent to send him, after due remon- 
strance with him has proved unavailing. 

5thly—To empower the School Boards to remit the order of attendance, 
on sufficient guarantee being given of the child being sent to an Elemen- 
tary School. 

6thly—To empower School Boards to recover expenses of food, &c., 
from parents, and, in case of children where parents are in receipt of 
out-door relief, from Guardians of the Poor. 

7thly—To empower School Boards to inspect, and make or approve, 


necessary regulations for such schools, under sanction of the Education 
Department. 
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DISCUSSION OF MISS CARPENTER’S PAPER. 


After the reading of this interesting paper, Mr. Letchworth 
gave an outline of what had been done in the State of New York, 
in furtherance of the principles here advocated by Miss Carpenter, 
i. e., the removal of children from the vicious associations of the 
county poor-house. The number of children in poor-houses (not 
including city almshouses), as stated in the Second Annual Report 
of the State Board of Charities, of New York, was found to be 
1,222. During a lapse of six years it was reduced to 615, and 
the last Legislature had passed a law (almost unanimously), 
making it obligatory that all then remaining in poor-houses, who 
were fit subjects for family care, should be removed and placed in 
families or asylums. It was pleasant to hear among the voices in 
this land which advocate this and similar measures, one speaking 
in almost prophetic tones from the other side of the Atlantic, on 
the wrongs of children. He thought that the public mind had 
been greatly enlightened upon this subject through the researches 
made during the past year by Dr. Elisha Harris, Secretary of the 
New York Prison Association, of which an illustration was found 
in his story of ‘* Margaret, the Mother of Criminals.” The public 
mind had also been deeply interested in the investigation conducted 
by the New York State Board (under the efficient direction of Dr. 
Charles S. Hoyt, its Secretary), into the causes of pauperism. 

The Rev. J. W. Brown, of Detroit, read a letter from Dr. 
Elisha Harris, of New York, relative to this notorious ‘* Margaret, 
the Mother of Criminals,” of Westchester County, New York. 
The total number of family generations, beginning with the 
vagrant girls, of whom Margaret was one, is six. The total 
number of persons in the line of the six generations is 709, of whom 
540 were descended as full blood or direct inheritors. Of these, 
140 depended on * out-door” relief, at town expense, and they 
have a public record of 734 years’ relief counted by names. 
Sixty-four persons of the stock are registered in county almshouses 
as inmates, since 1826, and their individual residence therein 
amounts to ninety-six years. | Seventy-six persons of the stock 
have a public record of 115 indictable crimes (felonies), fer which 
they have suffered 116 years of imprisonment under sentence. 
Pauperism has prevailed in the debased stock of 709 persons in a 
ratio to the average rate of pauperism in the State of New York, 
as respects women, of 7.6 to 1 ; as respects men, of 9.3 tol; and as 
respects the whole 709 persons, full blood and intermarried, of 6.7 
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tol. Dr. Harris says: ** You will recall the fact that it was the five 
offenders of all ages and with four family names in the jail, and 
six criminal children in our House of Refuge, that served to 
indicate the lines of entailments, and the debased environments 
of family life to be traced back.” The parentage of the vagrant 
girls is hidden in the low vagabondage of an inebriate. The 
younger of the group of girls became the most conspicuous 
mother, — ‘** Margaret, the Mother of Criminals.” Dr. Harris 
says: ** Debased as the stock became in the successive generations, 
I have reason to believe, that, in any of the generations, most of 
the individual members in it could have been rescued and saved 
from vice and offences by a prompt and reasonable care and 
training of the children, and a righteous administration of common 
justice in the treatment of all dependents.” 

Mr. Brown supplemented the letter with some similar statistics 
of vagabondage in Detroit, which he has not yet in suitable shape 
for publication, but which he expects to make public at some future 
day. He related an instance of one mother who boldly maintained 
that her children were her own to rear as she chose, even if it 
were for lives of infamy and prostitution, and the officers of the 
law seemed powerless to interfere. Mr. Brown said it was a 
serious question what legislation is necessary to rescue such 
children. The arm of the law cannot be extended into a family 


to take a child away from its parents, who are its natural protec- 
tors, and yet the interests of society require that children be 
removed from influences which are clearly and surely converting 
them into outlaws. 


Mr. Letchworth, of New York, offered the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That this conference recommend that the various State Boards 
of Charities use their influence to bring about such legislation in their 
respective States, as shall cause dependent children to be removed from 
county poor-houses, city almshouses and common jails, and from all 
association with adult paupers and criminals, and placed in families, 
asylums, reformatories, or other appropriate institutions. 


Resolved, That this conference also recommend that a systematic plan 
of visitation of dependent children, that have been placed in families, be 
adopted under legal sanction; and that officials having supervision over 
such children cause periodical reports to be made to them, by guardians, 
of their physical condition, moral training, educational advantages, and 
general well-being, and by thus manifesting a sympathy in their welfare, 
strengthen self-respect, and awaken a stronger pride of character in this 
unfortunate class. 


The resolutions being open for discussion, Dr. Allen, of Massa- 
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chusetts, described the means which had been resorted to in that 
State to get the children out of the poor-houses and into schools 
or indentured in families. It was found necessary to establish a 
visiting agency to look after children before and after they were 
indentured. This agency has been in operation, in one form or 
another, for nearly nine years. Great good had been effected 
by rescuing boys who had been charged with petty offences from 
undergoing punishment in common jails, and giving them a chance 
to retrieve their character in a school or other institution which 
could afford the necessary restraint without entailing disgrace. 
The efforts of the agency were successful and encouraging. 

Prof. Ford, of Niles, asked what effect the compulsory school 
law in New York would have on the vagrant children of New 
York. Other debate followed, and the resolutions of Mr. Letch- 
worth were then laid upon the table for further consideration. 


On motion of Mr. Sanborn, the following vote was adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference of Boards of Public 
Charities, in the United States, be given to Miss Mary Carpenter, of 
Bristol,.England, for her valuable paper, read at the Conference of 
Charities, in Detroit, May 18, 1875; and that the Secretaries of the 
Conference he instructed to transmit this vote to Miss Carpenter. 


A portion of the morning session was next occupied with the 
reading, by Mr. Sanborn, of an abstract of a paper, submitted in 
French, by M. Bonneville de Marsangy, a venerable judge of 
France, under the Empire. This abstract is given elsewhere. 
Neither this paper nor that on Medical Charities was debated, 
but they were referred at once to the appropriate Committees of 
the Conference. 

The resolutions offered by Mr. Letchworth, were then taken 
from the table and the consideration thereof renewed. 

Dr. Hoyt said the story of Margaret, as related by Dr. 
Harris, was in no sense a fiction, but rested on well-authenti- 
cated facts, and is typical of other families all over the 
country. Every township, nearly, has its Margaret, or Mother 
of Criminals. The only difference is, that very few of such 
families reach the sixth generation, as hers had done. The 
degenerate stock generally dies out with the second or third. 
He related one instance of a pauper family in New York, the 
history of which was a matter of record. Many years ago, a 
widow with two promising children was admitted to a poor-house, 
and in six months became reconciled to pauper life. Had the 
children at that time been placed in a respectable family, they 
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would, no doubt, have grown up useful citizens, but they were 


allowed to grow up as paupers. As a consequence, this family is 


now represented by four generations of paupers, who have entailed 
great social evils and expense upon the country. The speaker 
deprecated the policy of making poor-houses comfortable retreats 
for children, as its natural effect is to increase pauperism. 

Hon. C. I. Walker. of Detroit, followed with a few remarks on 
the difficulties with which the question is beset legally. The, 
exact relation of the State to its minor wards, the children of its 
paupers and criminals, has yet to be defined. Its duty to indigent 
orphans and abandoned children is not questioned, but it is a 
grave question how far it is warranted in interfering with families 
to rescue children from crime and pauperism, who are still in the 
keeping of parents. 

Rev. Mr. Brown, of Detroit, thought that the State had a clear 
right to interfere where the avowed purpose of the parent is to 
train up the child to crime, as in the case he had _ previously 
referred to, where the mother claimed the right to train her 
daughter for prostitution, if she chose. Interference is, in such 
cases, a duty the State owes both to itself and to the child. 

Rev. Dr. Aikman, of Detroit, insisted upon home influence as 
opposed to the influence of asylums and reformatories in the 
education of neglected children, and argued that many of the 
evils might be remedied by legislation addressed, not directly to 
the children, but to their parents and guardians. 

Prof. H. A. Ford, of Niles, Mich., raised the question how far 
school education could be depended upon to reduce crime by 
reforming criminals. It is asserted, on what appears to be good 
authority, that the portion of illiterates among criminals is not 
greater than among other classes, and that to a certain extent 
education only stimulates evil propensities which might otherwise 
have lain dormant. Dr. Draper, of New York, has collected 
startling statistics on that point, and the speaker thought little 
progress could be made in the treatment of juvenile offenders 
until that question is settled. 

Mr. Henry W. Lord, of Pontiac, said he believed the theory of 
government with which the Marseilles Hymn sets out is the 
correct one, namely, that both children and adults are children of 
the State, and he, therefore, maintained that the State has a duty 
to perform in protecting its wards from each other, or its children 
from their debased and criminal parents. As to the relation of 
illiteracy to crime, the speaker said the most respectable convicts 

11 
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are, as a general thing, the murderers. Many of them are men of 
character and education, who took life in a moment of anger, and 
are in prison expiating their crimes along with pauper and illiterate 
criminals, who are in every way their inferiors. 

Mr. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, said it was very evident 
that the legislation of the country had drifted away from what it 
was two hundred years ago. In those times there was no 
uncertainty felt as to what the State had a right to do to protect 
itself from criminals. The authorities did not hesitate to step 
into the family and instruct the parent that he must see that his 
child shall be taught to read the Bible and obey the laws. We should 
get back to first principles. Dr. Eddy, of Detroit, said ministers 
are doing much for vagrant children, but their efforts should be 
supplemented by the aid of scientists, lawyers and others. He 
did not believe anything would be gained by going back to the 
legislation of two hundred years ago. . As an old New Englander, 
he believed there was more drunkenness and licentiousness before 
the American Revolution than for the past twenty-five years. 
There is no way to get rid of the evils of heredity in children, 
until we have got rid of all improper marriages among adults. 
This may be brought about by individual effort sometime between 
now and the millennium, but not by legislation. The speaker 
expressed his conviction that unwarranted interference in the 
family, by legislation, would be far more demoralizing to society 
than would the neglect of children, the evil which it was sought 
to remedy. The conference then adjourned till afternoon. 

Mr. George L. Harrison, of Philadelphia, President of the 
Pennsylvania Board of Public Charities for several years past, 
until his recent resignation, not being able to attend the conference 
at Detroit, sent to the Secretary the following paper on the 
subject discussed by Miss Carpenter, which is here printed as a 
valuable contribution to the discussion. Mr. Harrison writes :— 


NEGLECTED, DESTITUTE AND FRIENDLESS CHILDREN. 


The subject of the training and education of the destitute, neglected 
and vicious children of the State, has engaged the attention of the Board 
of Public Charities of Pennsylvania, for several years, and has been 
discussed in its several Reports to the Legislature. The class referred 
to exists in large numbers in every Commonwealth of the Union, but, of 
course, mainly in the cities and thickly settled communities, and its 
pernicious influence disturbs, sooner or later, the peace and good order 
and respectable character of the whole State. 

This large army of neglected children growing up in idleness, ignorance, 
vice and crime, who are not only destined to increase our taxes, to 
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endanger our property, and disturb our peace, to infest our highways and 
streets with mendicancy, pillage and violence, to crowd the docks of our 
court rooms, and fill our almshouses and our prisons; but who are soon 
to exercise with us, and over us, the sovereignty of the elective franchise, 
marching up to the polls with added thousands of new recruits every 
year, these are the cancerous source of what is probably the greatest 
peril to which the State and its free institutions are exposed. This evil, 
the common school system, as at present organized, can never reach and 
remedy. These ‘‘ neglected children,” with whom we have to deal, are 
not mainly those who lose the benefit of the public schools from the 
carelessness or wilfulness of parents, but those, chiefly, who are deprived 
of those benefits in consequence of their destitution of any parental 
guardianship; their vagabond lives, their want of the very means of 
subsistence, if they should go to school, their ragged and filthy condition, 
of their depraved and vicious habits and intractable characters, rendering 
it unfit for them to be received at school with the other children, or 
making it improper or impossible for them to be retained there. The 
reclaiming and education of these children could not be secured by any 
law of compulsory attendance at school merely, but means must also be 
provided to supply them with food and clothing and proper domestic 
guardianship while they are receiving their education at school. If 
compulsion is needed elsewhere, charity, also, is needed here. Our 
schools may be ever so free and open, and sufficient for all, but these 
children will still remain outside. This is the lesson not only of our own 
past experience, but wherever the system of free schools has been tried, 
whether in Europe or America, in New England or Old England, in New 
York or in any cther of our sister States. 

There is absolutely no adequate provision made for the ‘‘ education” of 
this class, by any legislature or municipality in the country. Like the 
blind and the deaf-mute, they remain ‘‘ outside ” because of some deficiency, 
which is as despotic and restraining as the want of speech or sight is to 
the former. It is the deficiency of home care and guardianship, and for 
this they are no more responsible than are the blind, and the mute, and 
the feeble minded. Must they starve or go naked in order that they may 
avail of the educational provisions of the State? They are of the 
‘*‘ unfortunates ” of the State, wherever the State exists, and they must 
have some kind of substitution for the lost parent, or the degraded parent, 
or the parent who abandons them in their helplessness, just as the blind 
must have the “ raised letter,” and the deaf-mute the manual alphabet or 
‘** sign language,” to make it possible for them to receive the benefit of 
‘*education.” This destitution which they suffer, and which debars 
them from entrance into the ‘‘common” schools, may be cared for and 
relieved by private benevolence, while the State provides the ‘ educa- 
tional” service, by contributing a proper and given sum in behalf of each 
inmate of schools established by private effort, for the industrial training 
and the education of this class. The State, of course, exercising the 
right of inspection, in order to see that the money it grants is not 
squandered or misapplied, and reserving the power of revoking its 
sanction and withholding its aid, whenever it judges that there is occasion 
for such a course. 
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It seems unaccountable, that, with us, where the only surety for our 
institutions is the virtue and intelligence of our people, it should not be 
thought worth while to reclaim that wild, vagrant and abject class of 
youth, who live, of necessity, in the atmosphere of ignorance and debase- 
- ment, and who not only furnish the material for our prisons and 
almshouses, but largely aid in making the laws under which we live. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
May 13, 1875. 


The Conference reassembled at 3 o’clock, P. M., Hon. C. I. 
Walker, in the chair, and the resolutions offered in the forenoon 
by Mr. Letchworth, were first taken up. 

Mr. Sanborn said: 


The experience of Massachusetts has taught that it is not always 
best to put the children taken from almshouses and homes entirely into 
the hands of paid State officials. Gov. Bagley, in his opening address, 
yesterday morning, spoke with enthusiasm of that new Michigan charity, 
the State Public School at Coldwater, and we in Massachusetts would 
say ‘‘amen” to all that he uttered on that subject. He did not dwell on 
the ‘‘ Visiting Agency” law of Michigan, as he might have done, for it 
contains the germ of a noble work, that should go hand in hand with the 
work done at the new State school. I have been examining that law, 
and I am inclined to think it in some respects an improvement upon the 
Visiting Agency law of Massachusetts, to which Dr. Allen this morning 
made allusion. Our law looks towards centralization, and puts the work 
of placing children in families, and of visiting them while there, in the 
hands of a few salaried officials, who traverse the State, but have their 
head-quarters at Boston, the capital. The Michigan law, on the contrary, 
provides for local visitors who are to look after the children brought be- 
fore the courts or placed out in families, in each county. Each method 
has its advantages, and there are objections to each, but, on the whole, 
the Michigan plan strikes me as better, and we are now trying in Massa- 
chusetts to localize our work of this sort, in place of centralizing it too 
strictly. The children would probably be visited oftener, their real con- 
dition become better known, and the interests of all parties better promoted 
by local or resident visitors, than by regular agents making a business of 
what must be, in part, a work of charity. There is need of a central bu- 
reau, but there is equal need of all the local knowledge and philanthropic 
interest that can be enlisted in the supervision of these ‘ children of the 
State.” 


The resolutions of Mr. Letchworth were then unanimously 
adopted, and the Conference proceeded to the remaining business 
of the afternoon session. 
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The only paper read at the afternoon session was that on * Im- 
migration,” prepared by Hamilton A. Hill, Esq., of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and read by Dr. Luther, of Pennsylvania, as follows: 


IMMIGRATION. 
By Hamitton ANDREWS Hit, or Boston. 


This subject has already been treated before this Association in 
¢ paper, by Mr. Friedrich Kapp, of much breadth and ability, read 
at the meeting held in New York in October, 1869. The questions, 
why do people emigrate, who are those who emigrate, and why is 
the United States the favorite land of the emigrant, were then so 
well and so fully answered that nothing more need be attempted un- 
der these heads. The further questions discussed by Mr. Kapp, 
as to the capital value of immigration to this country, the relation 
of immigration to the population and wealth of this country, and 
the respective duties of the general government, and of the sev- 
eral States, to the immigrant, will be referred to more or less 
directly, in presenting such considerations as may now be sug- 
gested, and may perhaps receive some fresh elucidation from what 
has been taking place during the last five.or six years. 

1. Our attention will naturally be first directed to the pr--ent 
falling off in immigration to the United States. 

The tide from Europe reached its maximum height in 1854, 
when the arrivals were 427,833. Only once since, we believe, have 
they exceeded 400,000 in any one calendar year; this was in 1873, 
when they were 422,545. In 1874 they declined to 260,814. This 


was less considerably than the immigiation of any previous year 
since 1864, and less, by nearly forty per cent. than that of 1873.* 

The reason of this decline it will not be difficult to find. Mr. 
Kapp has tersely stated the rule which governs the movement of 
emigration to the United States: ‘* Bad times in Europe regularly 


increase and bad times in America invariably diminish immigra- 
tion.” In the present instance, certainly, there can be no doubt 
that ** bad times in America” have led to the diminished numbers. 
However serious the great failures of the autumn of 1873, and the 
general depression of trade throughout the country subsequently, 
have been felt to be by those at home, they have seemed much 


*The immigration to the United States during the first six months of 
the current year, 1875, was 106,825. The immigration during the 
fiscal year, ended June 30, 1875, was 227,498, which was less by 85,841, 
than that of the previous fiscal year. For these figures we are indebted 
to Dr. Young, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Washington. 
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more serious when regarded from abroad, and especially by for- 
eigners who know comparatively little of the resources and under- 
stand still less the recuperative powers of this young and vigorous 
country. Nor does the press of Europe at such times err on the 
side of underestimating financial and industrial difficulties in the 
United States. On the continent the ruling influence is directly 
opposed to emigration to any and all countries, and in Great Brit- 
ain, it not unnaturally prefers and favors the British colonies. It 
can readily be understood, therefore, why many who may have 
been proposing, a year and a half ago, to cross the seas and settle 
among us, should have been induced, by what they have heard and 
read, either to postpone their emigration or to change their desti- 
nation; and why many more, who, during the same period, may 
have been brought to consider emigration as a question personal 
to themselves and their families, should have left the United States 
out of the account. Perhaps, under all the circumstances, the 
wonder is that at such an unpropitious time, more than a quarter 
of a million of the people of Europe had the discernment and the 
courage to come hither in 1874 and cast in their lot with us. 

There has not only been a check in the flow of the stream in this 
direction, but there has* been a strong current setting from the 
United States towards the shores of Europe. The general dulness 
of trade in America, in connection with unprecedentedly low rates 
of railway and steamship fares, afforded an opportunity to our 
foreign born citizens, particularly to those engaged in mechanical 
and manufacturing industries, to return to their old homes for the 
purpose of visiting their friends, or of obtaining temporary em- 
ployment, or for the two purposes combined. At one time last 
summer, owing to the severe competition among both the railway 
and the steamship companies, passengers were conveyed on 
through tickets from Chicago to Queenstown or Liverpool for sev- 
enteen dollars each, currency; and it is easy to see how strong 
the inducement to take a trip across the Atlantic must have been 
to those who, at the time, were out of employ, or could not obtain 
such wages as they desired. Instances there undoubtedly were of 
personal disappointment and loss among those who filled the 
steamship steerages between America and Europe last year; but 
we believe them to have been altogether exceptional, and that the 
large majority will return to us at no distant day. The number of 
those who landed from homeward bound steamers at Queenstown and 
Liverpool in 1874 is reported as 77,146 against about 38,000 in 
1873. We have not been able to ascertain the number of passen- 
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gers who landed at German ports, but we are informed that about 
4,000 persons returned to Sweden during the year. It is probable 
not only that most of these people will return to the United States, 
but that they will bring with them, or influence the coming of, many 
others. It will appear, in due time, that they have been serving 
as most efficient promoters of emigration, in the countries to which 
they have gone, and the information they will impart in their per- 
sonal contact with friends and acquaintances, and the encourage- 
ment which their appearance and experience will afford, will, 
no doubt, help to swell the numbers of immigrants to the United 
States for years to come. 

2. This brings us to our second point, the probabilities with re- 
gard to the extent of immigration to this country in the future. 

While we may confidently expect that circumstances on this 
side of the Atlantic, which have caused the present falling off in 
the arrivals on our shores, are temporary only and will cease to be 
operative before long, we may be sure, also, that the reasons which 
lead multitudes in Europe to decide upon changing their residence 
and allegiance, are, to say the least, becoming no less potential 
from year to year. Excepting in Lreland, emigration. has caused 
no perceptible diminution in the population which crowds the 


countries of the old world; while many things conspire to render 
emigration desirable, if not indispensable, to an increasing num- 
ber both of individuals and families. 


Ireland has been our chief source of supply in the past, and 
during the last forty years has contributed to our population 
nearly three millions of her people. During the years 1847 to 
1854 inclusive, the arrivals from Ireland averaged one hundred 
and fifty thousand per annum. In only one year since 1854 have 
they reached one hundred thousand ; this was in 1867, when they 
were 108,857. Ireland still stands second in the tables, after 
Germany, which, since 1865, has been first. The exceptional 
circumstances and conditions which in past years increased Irish 
emigration to such large proportions do not now exist, and in the 
future it will be governed mainly by the same considerations which 
affect emigration in England and in Scotland. 

Since 1869 the emigration of English to all parts of the world 
has.been larger than that of Irish, and while the latter has hardly 
‘held its own from year to year, the former has been steadily in- 
creasing. In 1873 the English emigration outnumbered the Irish 
in the proportion of three to two, although, of course, it was far 
below the Irish when the respective populations are taken into 
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account. In 1872, upwards of eighty thousand English arrived in 
the United States, and as soon as times improve with us we may 
expect a repetition of these numbers, and probably an advance 
upon them. Not only in the classes represented by Ginx’s Baby 
and Little Hodge, but in all others the size of English families is 
such, as a rule, that, except among the very rich adequate provision 
cannot be made for the younger children at home, and the increase 
in the cost of living seriously aggravates the difficulty.* 

Land is steadily increasing in value, and so much more capital 
is required now than formerly for its cultivation that, as the Daily 
Telegraph said, not long ago, it will soon have to be cultivated 
with a ‘‘silver plow.” The position of the English farmer is a 
very trying one, between the landlord on the one hand, and the 
agricultural laborer on the other. In his relations with the former 
he has to deal with many perplexing questions connected with the 
granting and renewal of leases, and the value of exhausted and 
unexhausted improvements, which, fortunately, we know nothing 
about in the United States; and he finds himself still more embar- 
rassed by the demands of the laborer for more wages, backed as 
these are by union organizations. There can be little doubt that 
when the farmers of England, and especially the younger men 
among them and their sons, shall come to understand, as some of 
them are beginning to do, the advantages offered them by a settle- 
ment in this country, where there is plenty of land and free scope, 
where they can at once become their own landlords, and where 
they can buy a farm for what the rental for one year would be in 
England, or less, there will be such a movement hither from among 
this class as will take most of us by surprise, and from other classes 
also, for most Englishmen are fond of the land and take kindly to 
agricultural pursuits. 

The settlers in the British colonies are English in about the pro- 
portion of two to three, but three-fourths of the total emigration 
from the United Kingdom is to the United States. Until 1873 
the proportion of English going to the colonies as compared with 
other destinations had not varied much for several years ; but dur- 
ing 1873 and 1874, by means of “assisted passages,” ‘ free 


*There is hardly a family in England which has not one or more of its 
members in America, in Australia or in India, many of them having gone 
abroad when quite young. Dickens wrote, rather sadly, of his son Wal- 
ter, the fourth of nine children, on his departure for India, where he died, 
that he was going before he well knew he was alive, or what life was, 
which, indeed, he added, seems to be rather an advanced state of knowl- 
edge. 
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grants,” and other inducements offered in the interest of Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, there has been a large increase in the 
number of emigrants to these countries especially to that last 
named. The emigration to New Zealand alone, for 1874, is re- 
ported at about forty-two thousand, which is nearly three times as 
many as the departures for Australia and New Zealand combined 
in 1872. A large number of these people were agriculturul labor- 
ers and their families. The preponderance of even English emi- 
gration, however, will continue to be in favor of the United States, 
not to name other reasons, because of the shortness of the voyage 
hither, as compared with Australia and New Zealand, and the su- 
periority of the climate and the land, as compared with most of 
Canada. 

Scotch emigration has taken a new start since 1868, and is now 
about twenty thousand a year. Of this number the United States 
receives rather more than one-half. Canada has succeeded in at- 
tracting a large share of these settlers, who, as agriculturists and 
horticulturists especially, are a most valuable acquisition to any 
country. It has been said of Scotchmen that ‘ they are never so 
much at home as when they are abroad,” and certainly there are 
no better emigrants than they, and none who more readily adapt 
themselves to new conditions and to a new country. In Scot- 
land, also, as in England, the large capital now required for culti- 
vating the soil, presses the alternative of emigration upon the 
attention of farmers and their sons. Professor Caird says that 
on a farm in the Lothians, rented at £1,000, while £25 was the 
outlay on foreign manures forty years ago, at the present day 
twice the rent would not be thought an extravagant expenditure 
on fertilizers and cattle food.* 

The emigration from Sweden and Norway has become important 
since 1866. Nearly the whole of it is attracted to this country, 
and as much pains have been taken of late to spread information 
about the United States in the North of Europe, and as the facili- 
ties for transportation hither are improving year by year, a large 
gain may be looked for from this source. Nothing could help this 
more than the return of the four thousand persons last year to 
whom reference has been made. 

From Russia some important communities, Mennonites and 
others, have begun to transfer their homes to the United States. 
The arrivals in 1873 and 1874 (together about 11,000) were more 


* See the Times, January 11, 1875. 
12 
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than in all the previous years together, and are only the advanced 
guard of a great movement. 

Germany has already sent us more than two and a half millions 
of people, and will, no doubt, continue to be our largest source of 
supply. The arrivals in 1873 were 133,141; in 1874, 56,927. The 
laws of the empire relating to military service and conscription, 
together with the prevailing fear of further continental wars, stim- 
ulate emigration from Germany more than all other considerations 
combined. The recent enactment of the Imperial Parliament 
which in the event of war, will render every able-bodied man in 
the empire, between the ages of eighteen and sixty, liable to do 
military duty, and which makes more stringent even than hereto- 
fore, all the regulations relating to military service, will influence 
thousands upon thousands to come to the United States, who, but 
for these laws and for the misgiving that occasion may come for 
their enforcement, would greatly prefer to remain in their native 
land. The German Government, which during the last few years, 
has bitterly opposed the emigration of its subjects, will, no doubt, 
seek to render it still more difficult for them to get away, but the 
effect of this opposition will probably be to make them only the 
more anxious and the more determined to leave. 

3. Something may be inferred as to the character and value of 
the immigration now reaching us and likely to come hither in the 
future, from what has already been said; but more may be added 
on this point. 

Abject poverty, which, at one time was the rule, is now the ex- 
ception among those who arrive in the United States as immi- 
grants. In 1851 the Marquis of Lansdowne gave free emigration 
to America to ‘‘ every man, woman and child in the poor-house, 
or receiving relief, and chargeable to his estate” in Ireland, and 
during that year 3,500 paupers were sent over from the Union of 
Kenmare alone.* Within the limits of that Union, 5,000 had died 

*Mr. W. Steuart Trench, author of “‘ Realities of Irish Life,” testified 
before the select committee of the House of Lords on the Irish Tenure of 
Land bill, that in the years immediately succeeding the famine, the Mar- 
quis of Bath expended £7,988 in assisting 2,459 persons to emigrate, and 
the Marquis of Lansdowne £17,059 for 4,616 persons. Mr. Trench was 
agent in Ireland for both these noblemen; and in his interesting book 
above named, a remarkable contrast is drawn between what these people 
were when they left their native land, and what they had become a few 
years later. He says: “It must be admitted that the paupers despatched 
to America on such a sudden pressure as this were of a very motley type, 
and a strange figure, these wild batches of two hundred each, most of 
them speaking only the Irish language, made in the streets of Cork. * 

* * Tam happy to say that the most favorable accounts have been 
inal and are to this day coming back from every quarter to which 


the emigrants were despatched. Money in large quantities has been sent 
home by them to their friends.” 
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of starvation during the famine, and the more intelligent and en- 
terprising among the landed proprietors in Ireland and _ their 
agents, saw no other course before them but (to use the words of 
one of them) ‘to free the estates from the mass of pauperism 
which had been allowed to accumulate upon them, and to put the 
people in a far better way of earning their bread than they had 
ever known before.” There was less excuse for the deportation 
to America, at the expense of the landlords or of the government, 
of Ribbonmen and other dangerous characters. But those sad 
times have passed away, let us hope never to return. Itis said 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish land law increased the selling value of 
Irish property from twelve to twenty per cert. This has made it 
practicable for the landlords to deal more liberally with their ten- 
ants in terminating their leases and in compensating them for im- 
provements, so that those of them who emigrate are able to pro- 
vide themselves with good outfits, and they all start with more or 
less money in their pockets. The English, Scotch and Germans 
who come to us are almost all fairly supplied with capital in cloth- 
ing, tools and money, and many of them bring large sums with 
them. The Topeka Commonwealth, in referring last autumn to 
the arrival in Kansas of a Mennonite colony consisting of two 
thousand persons, said that the capital they brovght with them 
amounted to a million and a half of dollars. 

From the nature of the case it is impossible to arrive at any 
precise estimate of the amount of money annually brought into 
the country by immigrants. An attempt was made a few years 
ago at Castle Garden to obtain information on this point from the 
passengers themselves, and, as the result of the inquiry, the Im- 
migration Commissioners fixed upon $68 as the estimated average 
amount for each passenger. There is no doubt, however, that 
many of these people failed to make correct returns, naturally 
hesitating to talk about their private affairs, or to display their 
means, to strangers. Mr. Kapp, who found evidence of this in 
the course of his own observation, fixed the average amount at 
$150. This was several years ago, and it is our belief that since 
then the amount of capital in money or effects brought by immi- 
grants has greatly increased, and that the estimate of $150 would 
now be much within the truth. At this moderate estimate, how- 
ever, and with the reduced immigration of 260,000, our country is 
gaining from this source of wealth at the rate of nearly $40,000,000 
per annum. 

What is the economic value of each immigrant to the land of 
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his adoption? Mr. Kapp, from carefully considered data, places 
it at $1,125. Dr. Edward Young, of Washington, thinks this too 
high, and has fixed it at $800. Other statisticians would perhaps 
reach still different results. But whatever process we may adopt 
in making our calculations, it is evident that the annual increase 
to the capitalized wealth of the country, by this influx from 
beyond the sea, must be reckoned by more than tens of millions. 

Here is still another view of the subject. Dr. Young says: 
‘¢ Tt is impossible to make an intelligent estimate of the value to 
the country of those foreign born citizens who have brought their 
educated minds, their cultivated tastes, their skill in the arts, and 
their inventive genius. In almost every walk of life their influence 
has been felt. Alike in the fearful ordeal of war and in the 
pursuits of peace, in our legislative halls and in the various 
learned professions, the adopted sons of America have attained 
eminence.” 

4. It remains for us to speak of our duties to immigration and 
to the immigrant. . 

It need hardly be said that: the general government should 
encourage such immigration as has been referred to, in every 
practicable way. Not that it is called upon to send its agents to 
the Old World to make the people there dissatisfied with the 
institutions and conditions under which they have been born and 
trained, and to urge their coming across the sea to us.. These 
people are finding out for themselves, in a natural and spontaneous 
way, the advantages to be gained by emigration, and they receive 
all the special information they desire from our consuls, from the 
representatives of the great railroad companies which have lands 
to sell, and from the steamship companies which are competing 
among themselves for their conveyance to the New World. Nor 
need we offer assisted passages or any pecuniary induceiment to 
those who, without them, cannot emigrate at all. We will extend 
every opportunity, on their arrival, to those who may land upon 
our shores absolutely poor, and will point them to the encouraging 
example of hundreds of thousands of the same condition who — 
have preceded them, and who, by industry and Providence, have 
marvellously changed their circumstances for the better ; but we can 
afford to let the majority of this class go to the colonies, where 
they are needed more than by us, leaving those to come here who 
bring something with them with which to make their own start 
in life. 

The duty of the general government in this matter, as we 
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conceive, is to protect the immigrant, by suitable enactments, in 
his passage across the sea ; to welcome him on his arrival, with the 
promise, after the lapse of a proper interval, of full and equal 
citizenship ; and to secure him in the enjoyment of all his newly 
acquired rights, by treaty with the power from whose sovereignty 
and protection he has separated himself; and this threefold duty 
the government has already sought in good faith to perform. 

Both the United States and Great Britain have endeavored by 
stringent legislation to regulate the steerage passenger traffic on 
the Atlantic, and with a good degree of success. Of all classes 
of travellers, none, probably, are protected in their lives and 
persons by such thorough precautions, as emigrants. The English 
Emigration Commissioners, in a recent report to the Colonial 
Office, stated that during a period of twenty years, the percentage 
of loss of life on board emigrant ships was only seventeen in 
every ten thousand, or less than two in every thousand emigrants. 
Something more than mere safety also has been aimed at. Macaulay 
speaks of ‘* that sensitive and restless compassion which pries 
into the stores and water casks of every emigrant ship,” and the 
result of this enterprising philanthropy is, that in the vessels of 
the great steamship lines which navigate the Atlantic, the wants 
of the steerage passengers are, upon the whole, well cared for, 
and there seems to be an honest desire on the part of the companies 
to do all that, under the circumstances, can be done for their 
comfort. Still, for every reason, this traffic should be closely 
watched, and it is most desirable that the laws which regulate it 
should be uniform on both sides of the Atlantic. There should 
also be treaties among the several powers interested, so that 
the jurisdiction of each and all over the officers and crews of 
vessels employed in the conveyance of emigrant passengers, and 
over their acts upon the high seas, may be fully secured and 
clearly defined. 

When the passenger has been landed and has passed through 
the custom house with his effects, the direct responsibility of the 
general government with regard to his movements, terminates and 
ceases ; and it would be most undesirable, as, indeed, it would be 
found most impracticable, to seek to extend it further. The sev- 
eral States and the several municipalities under whose jurisdiction 
immigrants come, after the custom house officer has done with 
them, are abundantly able to protect them; and they may safely 
be trusted to frame such local legislation in the interest of this 
traffic, as will attract to each, and enable each to hold its proper 
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share of it. All things considered, Castle Garden is open to but 
little criticism, while the arrangements at Boston and Baltimore 
are unexceptionable. We would take occasion, however, to pro- 
test against the imposition of the head money or capitation tax at 
the port of New York. Massachusetts, in the interest of her 
commerce, and as a matter of principle, has abolished this tax. 
She does not wish to support any of her hospitals, asylums, or 
other charities, at the expense of the immigrant, or to levy upon 
him, in any form, a toll for the privilege of crossing her domain 
on his way to the West. It is said, to be sure, that the steamship 
company, and not the immigrant, pays this tax; but there can be 
no question that every outlay incurred by a steamship company in 
bringing immigrants to this country and in landing them here, is 
and must be taken into the account beforehand in determining the 
rate of passage; and as competition increases and the margin of 
profit is continually diminishing, every particular expenditure, 
large or small, must be carefully scrutinized and allowed for. It 
is by no means clear that the capitation tax is a constitutional 
one; its collection, certainly, is unworthy of any of the great 
commonwealths on the seaboard ; and it is opposed to the interests 
of the country at large.* 

Nothing more liberal can be asked for than our naturalization 
laws as they now stand. The treaties also, into which our govern- 
ment has entered with various European powers, by which the 
absolute American citizenship of those who transfer their alle- 
giance to the United States is recognized and confirmed, are satis- 
factory. We hope, however, that the government will hesitate 
before giving its consent to the limitation of these treaties in any 
of their existing provisions. It is said, for example, that German 
parents, anxious to save their sons from involuntary military ser- 
vice, send them to America, where they remain long enough to 
become American citizens, and are then recalled to Germany to 
take up their permanent abode there. There are such instances, 
undoubtedly, but they are exceptional, and no law or treaty can 
be found to meet every exceptional case that may arise urer it. 
It is the duty and privilege of the United States to throw wide 
open the portals of its citizenship, and to welcome all who come 
hither, without seeking to inquire into the particular motives of 
self-interest which prompt each instance of immigration. Neither 
can our government undertake to deal with the considerations 
which lead naturalized citizens to return, for a longer or shorter 


*On this point the writer is compelled to differ from Mr. Kapp. 
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period, to their native country. It is not its fault if these motives, 
in the one case or the other, are thought to conflict with the sup- 
posed necessities of nations, which, for their own purposes, main- 
tain immense military organizations, and which enact stringent 
military laws under which their people grow restive. It must pro- 


tect everywhere those who have sworn allegiance to it, leaving 
them free to go and come at their pleasure. No citizens of the 
United States, native or naturalized, are more warmly attached to 
their country than those of German birth; still, various cireum- 
stances may and do require many of them to return to and for a 
time to remain in fatherland, and there should be no difficulty, 
whether of treaty stipulation or of any other nature, in the way 
of their doing so. 

The unwillingness of the countries from which we are drawing 
population to part with that which in such volume flows towards 
us, may fairly be taken as measuring for us the importance of this 
immigration to the national prosperity... Sir Walter Scott makes 
one of his characters, in ‘‘ Peveril of the Peak,” say: ** The land 
has shaken from her lap, as a drunkard flings from him his 
treasures, so much that is precious in the eyes of God and His 
children.” This is not the estimate now put by the nations of 
Europe, on either individual emigrants or emigrating classes. 
Even Great Britain, overcrowded as she is,* looks wistfully after 
the tens of thousands of her vigorous and enterprising children 
who, year by year are leaving their island home, and, at the 
least, she would retain their services and their fealty under her 
flag in the various colonies, the younger sisters of the United 
States, which still cling to their old mother. We have seen what 
the feeling of Germany is. The Swiss government regards with 
as little favor as any of its neighbors, the disposition of its 
people to become citizens of the Great Republic. Russia, for 
special reasons, is just now permitting the emigration of certain 
communities outside the Greek Communion, but we believe a 
limit has been fixed to the time during which this movement will 
be permitted. 

It is more than probable that, for all these nations, there are 
compensations that more than make up to them for what they are 
losing numerically by emigration; but however this may be, it 
becomes us to be no less closely observant than they of the 


*Mr. Trench and others, who in the midst of the horrors of the Irish 
famine promoted the emigration of naked and starving paupers, were 
bitterly denounced, then and long afterwards, as enemies of their country. 
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perpetual tendency of population to migrate from the Old 
World to the New; and we ought to make it manifest to the 
immigrant on his arrival among us, that his coming here is as 
much an occasion of gratification to us as his departure from his 
native land is a cause of dissatisfaction to those he is leaving be- 
hind him. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. HILL’S PAPER. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Hill’s valuable paper, to which the members 
of the Conference’ listened with attention and satisfaction, there was 
a general expression of their satisfaction, except in regard to a single 
point,—the collection of a capitation tax or ‘‘ head money” from immi- 
grants for the relief of immigrant paupers. s 

After some remarks by Mr. Sanborn, Mr. Letchworth, of New York, 
said :—Without attempting to enter into any discussion upon the able 
paper which has just been presented, I desire to express a single thought 
in reference to it. Embodied in the views elaborated by Mr. Hill there is 
a broad philanthropic sentiment so acceptable to our American ideas, that 
without care, we might, perhaps, under our immigration system, be led 
to overlook the necessity of enforcing certain necessary measures of 
State policy, and in consequence not only retard the prosperity of that 
class of emigrants who come to our shores impelled by motives of indus- 
try and hopes of respectable citizenship; but, at the same time, plant 
among us seeds of social corruption which must with the lapse of time 
bear most baneful fruit. My personal observation in various poor-houses 
in the State of New York, leads me to believe, that the number of unnat- 
uralized foreign paupers is greater than is generally supposed, and I am 
convinced that at the present time an organized system exists in other 
countries for shipping hopelessly dependent persons to this country. The 
very latest case that came under my notice was that of a sickly lad ina 
county poor-house, who had been about forty days in this country, and 
who had been shipped without any home destination. He had been sent 
away from his native province after becoming blind in consequence of an 
injury, and immediately after it had become evident that he must bea 
public charge for life. The exportation of dependents and criminals to 
this country is a grievous evil, and should not be lost sight of. If the 
‘*head money ” tax, as it is called, has a tendency to diminish it, then it 
should rather be increased and made more generally applicable than set 
aside altogether. If upon principles of universal philanthropy we should 
receive with open arms all that come to us, should we not at least exact 
some slight tribute from the emigrant class as a whole, to bear a propor- 
tion of the burden of the infirmities they bring with them? I myself am 
of the opinion that instead of relaxation more stringent protective laws 
are demanded. 

Mr. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, said, that while he agreed with Mr. 
Hill in most things, he could not go with him in recommending the 
abolition of the so-called capitation tax, or head-money, where it is now 
levied. He had opposed abolishing it in Massachusetts, becaue it was at 
once the most equitable and the most beneficent of all the taxes levied 
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there. In legal strictness it could not be called a tax; nor was it so, in 
fact, being rather an insurance assessment or premium, in virtue of 
which the immigrants became entitled to public support by the State, should 
they fall into distress within five years from the time of their landing in 
Massachusetts. As amatter of fact, this insurance fund did not reimburse 
the State of Massachusetts for the direct outlay made necessary by the 
landing of so many persons there, who, within five years, became paupers; 
but it relieved the public treasury from perhaps half of the burden thus 
thrown upon it. As for the justice of assessing the whole body of the 
immigrants in order to pay the pauper expenses directly consequent upon 
immigration, a single illustration would suffice to show that no poor-rate 
is more just than this. Here is the State of Rhode Island, lying half 
way between New York and Bostou, with a population of perhaps 250,000, 
which is about the average number of immigrants landed at the two 
ports of New York and Boston during the past ten years, while for the 
past thirty years the number landed at these two ports has been above 
the average population of Rhode Island.* Now, if it would have been 
just and right for the State of Rhode Island to throw upon its two sister 
States, New York and Massachusetts, the whole burden of its pauperisin, 
for these thirty years, then it would have been exactly as just for these 
two States to support the burden of pauperism brought upon them by 
the yearly arrival of a population as large as that of Rhode Island, and 
quite as productive of paupers. 

No, gentlemen, justice demands that each community should, so far as 
possible, provide for its own poor, and if we have the population of a 
great city yearly landed upon our shores, some means must be devised 
to make that immigrant community furnish a fund for relieving its poor, 
nursing its sick, and caring for its insane, blind, and otherwise incapable 
members. The collection of ‘‘head-money” at the port where these 
immigrants land, is the simplest and most effective device for this purpose ; 
it has worked well heretofore, and with some modifications, suggested by 
experience, it will work well hereafter. The steamship companies, very 
naturally, desire to avoid the payment of it, since by that evasion they 
would add hundreds of thousands of dollars to their yearly income; and 
it was by the efforts of these companies, and of their friends in Boston, 
that the law authorizing the collection of ‘‘ head-money ” in Massachusetts, 
was repealed. Attempts have been made, and large sums of money have 
been paid by the steamship companies, to abolish or reduce the ‘ head- 
money” collection in New York. ‘Thus far, wherever it has been 
abolished or reduced, the immigrant has not shared in the reduction by 
having his passage money diminished, while he has lost that certainty of 
effectual and immediate relief which the insurance fund thus amassed 
would give.him. I believe, said Mr. Sanborn, and certainly I hope, that 
the law providing for the collection of ‘‘ head-money ” will be re-enacted 
for Massachusetts, either by the national legislature or by her own, and 
that similar provision will be made for immigrant paupers, landed at 


rs 


*From 1845 to 1869, a period of twenty-four years, the whole number of immigrants 
landed at New York alone, exceeded 4,200,000, while about 350,000 landed in Boston, 
giving an average at both ports of about 190,000 per year, while the average population 
of Rhode Island was then less than 160,000. 
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Philadelphia, Baltimore, Port Huron, and other points of entry where 
no ‘** head-money ” is at present levied. 

Dr. Stone, of Kalamazoo, Mich., said that the capitation tax was a 
subject of interest in Michigan, for it might be that the levying of the 
tax in Boston and New York was the reason that so many immigrants 
were reaching this country through Michigan. More immigrants come 
into the United States through Port Huron, than through any other city 
except New York. He thought it fair that the West should protect itself 
as the East had done. 

Dr. Hoyt, of New York, referred to the position taken by his Board in 
its last report on this question, and said that the constitutionality of 
levying ‘‘ head-:noney,” which Mr. Hill seemed to doubt, had been treated 
by an eminent lawyer. Mr. Pomeroy, of Rochester, in an elaborate legal 
opinion, printed in the report of the New York Board, for 1874.* Dr. 
Hoyt said that his State had made a great mistake in not providing some 
means of sending the sick emigrants to the West with their families. 
As it now is, those who are sick when landing at New York, remain there 
until recovery. Many of these consequently become permanent inmates 
of the almshouses in that State. 


FINAL PROCEEDINGS. 


The subject was discussed further, and was then referred, along 
with Mr. Hill’s paper, to the Committee on Statistics and Legisla- 


tion. To the same committee were referred the form of questions 
adopted and recommended by the Conference of Secretaries of 
the Boards, held in New York City, September 9, 1874, and the 
answers thus far given in the various States to these questions; 
with a view to investigation, revision, and further report. This 
form of questions, with the explanation accompanying, was printed 
in an Appendix to the Report of the Conference of Charities, at 
New York, in May, 1874, and is here reprinted for convenient 
reference. 


*Mr. Pomeroy uses the following language: ‘‘ Now, the Legislature of New York 
has, from an early day down to the present time, passed Statutes whose only design 
was to prevent the importation of foreign criminals, paupers, lunatics, and other 
disabled persons, by throwing difficulties in the way of such traffic. These Statutes 
are acted upon daily, and have been for the past twenty-five —, and no one has 
ever suggested that they are invalid * * * There can be no doubt that the 
United States has full power to legislate in the matter so as to protect itself against 
the evils of a criminal or pauper immigration. My attention has been called to a 
pamphlet published a few years ago by Mr. Frederick Kapp, in which he raises a 
question as to the power of Congress, and suggests the necessity of a constitutional 
amendment. The argument in his essay is at best extremely fine spun. It is based 
upon expressions used by individual judges in their opinions, and utterly neglects to 
notice what the court decided in the cases referred to. Among other points, he 
doubts whether Congress may —— concerning persons, because of some observa- 
tions made by certain judges. hereas, the Supreme Court has expressly decided as 
the very ratio decidendi of a most important case, that rules in reference to the 
importation of persons are regulations of commerce. It is enough to say, however, 
that since Mr. Kapp’s pamphlet was published, the United States Supreme Court has 
pronounced a series of decisions as to the regulation of commerce, which leave no 
possible room for doubt or question.” 
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THE FORM FOR STATISTICAL INQUIRY. 


It is proposed that all the Boards shall unite in answering the 
following questions in their next published reports. 


Inquiries to be answered in the Annual Reports of the Boards of 
Public Charities. 


I.—THE POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE BOARDS THEMSELVES. 


1. When was your board established by law, of how many members does 
it consist, and what are its general powers and duties ? 

2. What special powers have since been conferred upon it,,and which of 
its powers has it actually exercised? 

@. What duties does it now perform, and in what precise method? 

A. Of Supervision. (Name all the establishments which it oversees, 
and state what powers it has towards these establishments. ) 

B. Of Administration. (State whether it can transfer or discharge 
inmates, appoint or remove officers, control purchases, ap- 
propriations, or any of.the details of the management of a 
public establishment; also, state whether your board has any 
control or regulation of immigration into the State, or of the 
removal of paupers or other dependents out of the State, or 
from one locality to another within the State; whether it has 
any judicial powers, or any control over the architecture of 
new public buildings.) 

C. Of Recommendation. (State whether your Board possesses and 
exercises the power of recommending changes in the laws or 
regulations affecting the public dependents; and what means 
it has for carrying those recommendations into effect.) 

D. Of Statistical Inquiry and Report. (State what these powers 
are, and how they have actually been exercised, if at all.) 

4. What concurrent, conflicting or controlling boards or authorities exist 
in your State, which can and do further, impede or set aside the 
work of your board? 


Il. THE NUMBER OF PUBLIC DEPENDENTS. 


1. What was the aggregate and what the average number of public depen- 
dents in your State (whether under the oversight of your board or 
otherwise), for the year ending September 30 (or December 31), 
1875? 

(a,) The aggregate number. 
(b.) The average number. 

2. State the number in‘each class composing this aggregate number; 

namely, — 

A. Paupers Fully Supported, 
In almshouses, 
In lunatic hospitals or asylums, 
In private families or otherwise. 
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B. Persons Aided or Partially Supported. 

In their own families, 

In hospitals, infirmaries and dispensaries, 

In asylums, schools, reformatories, prisons or else where. 

C. Paupers Removed or Transported, 

(This may include the care of vagrants, the burial of the 
dead (not otherwise chargeable), the return of immi- 
grants or interlopers to their own proper place, etc.) 

D. Grand Aggregate cf Paupers, 

Average of paupers. Number at the beginning and end of 
the year. 

E. Insane Persons ; viz. :— 

Whole number in the State at a given date, 

Whole number in hospitals and asylums. (State the number 
of these supported at public expense, either by the 
State, the counties, or the cities and towns.) 

Whole number in almshouses and prisons, 

Whole number in private families. (State whether supported 
at public or private cost.) 

The average number in the above situations. 

F. Aggregate of the insane, 
Average of the insane, 

G. Aggregate of pupils in public reformatories, 
Average of pupils in public reformatories. 

(State how many of these are also included among paupers 
above-mentioned. ) 

H. Prisoners ; viz. :— 

Convicts in the State Prisons. (Whole number and average. ) 

Convicts in houses of correction, district prisons and work- 
houses. (Whole number. Average.) 

Convicts in jails and county prisons. (Whole number. 
Average.) 

Persons waiting trial or sentence, or the execution of sen- 
tence. (Whole number. Average.) 

(State how many of each of these classes are males, how 
many females; also, how many are likewise included 
in any of the previously-named classes.) 

N. B.— This is preliminary and essential to giving — 

8. The grand total of all the public dependents for the year (duplicates 
excluded), and the average number; also the number at two given 
dates, which should be the same in all the reports, —say the first 
of January and the first of July, in each year. 


Ill. — THE COST OF PUBLIC CHARITY AND CORRECTION. 
. The whole net cost of full support for paupers, 
A. In almshouses, etc. (as above). 
2. The whole cost of aid and partial support, 
B. In their own families. (This is ‘‘ out-door relief,” strictly 
speaking.) In hospitals and dispensaries. In asylums, 
schools, etc. (as above). 
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. The whole cost of vagrants, burials, transportation, etc. (as above). 
. Grand total of pauper cost. 
Cost of the insane. (Specify how much of this is included in the 
pauper cost, and give the items by classes, as above, under E.) 
3. Cost of pupils in reformatories, etc. [Specify as in case of the insane.) 
Cost of prisoners, their support and all expenses, deducting their 
cash earnings. (Specify how much of this is included above.) 
The grand total of all the expenditure for public dependents, excluding 
all duplications of cost, and giving in the same connection the 
average number supported in each class, and the average net cost 
per week for each person. 


IV.—THE PUBLIC PROVISION FOR BLIND, DEAF MUTE AND 
IDIOTIC PERSONS. 


What is the whole number of blind persons in your State? Of deaf 
mutes? Of idiots? 

How many of each class are at school, or in asylums where they are 
taught something, and how many of such establishments in your 
State? 

What methods of instruction are employed? How many persons are 
subjected to each method, and at what cost annually? (State by 
whom this cost is paid; how much by the State, how much by the 
counties and cities, etc., how much by individuals.) 


V.— HOSPITAL PROVISION FOR THE SICK. 


How many hospitals for the sick, special and general, in your State? 
How many patients can they receive at once; and how many did 
they receive in the year 1875? 

How many of these were pauper hospitals, and have their cost included 
in the pauper expenditure ? 

How many are supported or aided by appropriation of public money, 
made by (a) the State, (b) the counties, (c) the cities or towns? 
What is the whole cost to the tax-payers? 

What was the annual cost in the income of invested funds and endow- 
ments? What in receipts from the patients and their families ? 
The whole cost of hospitals and dispensaries. (Specify how much of 

this is also included in the pauper and prison expenditure.) 


V1.—PRIVATE CHARITIES. 


. Estimate the sums expended in private charity in your State by organ- 
ized societies, and the annual number of their beneficiaries, classify- 
ing the same as clearly as possible, and excluding educational char- 
ities, except for the benefit of the classes named above. 


[ReMARKs ON THE Questions. It will be noticed that the above 
questions apply to each State in which a Board of Charities exists, 
and are intended to elicit such statements in the next Reports of 
these Boards as will present all the material facts of a general 
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nature in regard to Pauperism, Insanity and Crime, and their cost 
to the State for which the Report is made. It is not expected that 
all the questions can be exactly answered, but it is hoped that 
where definite statistics cannot be given for the whole State, a care- 
ful estimate will be made, under each head, and, if possible, in 
reply to each question. Even in cases where, as in the State of 
New York, the Board of Charities divides with the Commissioners 
of Emigration, the Lunacy Commissioner, and the Prison Associa- 
tion, the supervision of charitable and penal establishments it is 
hoped that the statistics of Pauperism, Insanity, and Crime for 
the whole State may be brought together in the Report of the 
Board of Charities, after obtaining the needful information from 
the other State authorities. In Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, 
and perhaps in other States, the attempt is now made, in the An- 
nual Reports, to bring all these statistics together, so as to pre- 
sent an aggregate by means of which the condition of one State 
can be closely compared with that of another. ] 


On motion of Mr. Sanborn, the topic, ‘ Public Buildings,” was 
referred to the standing committee on that subject, for considera- 
tion during the year. It was also voted, that each of the standing 
committees have authority to fill vacancies and to appoint additional 
members. 

On motion of Mr. Letchworth, it was ordered that the proceed- 
ings of this Conference be printed entire in pamphlet form, and 
that 1,000 copies be published for circulation by the State Boards. 
The Secretaries of the Conference and the Secretary of the 
Association were appointed a Committee on Publication. It was 
agreed that the cost of publication, not exceeding $300, should 
be borne by the different Boards represented in the Conference, 
each Board subscribing for as many copies as it might need, and 
paying for them at such a rate as would defray the cost of 
publishing. 

It was voted that the Chairman and Secretaries of this Confer- 
ence have authority to call future Conferences, either of the 
Boards as a whole, or of their Secretaries. No further business 
appearing, the Conference adjourned, at 5 p.m., on Thursday, 
May 13, 1875. 
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THE STATE CHARITIES AID ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 


In response to a suggestion made by Dr. Hoyt in his report on the 
public charities of New York, Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, of New York City, 
a delegate to the Conference from the State Charities Aid Association, 
gave some account of the formation of that body in the State of New 
York, under the direction of Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler and others. Soon 
after the establishment of the State Board in 1867 there was aroused in 
New York an interest in its charitable institutions never known before ; 
societies began to be formed and the public institutions were visited. It 
was soon found that the politicians had got hold of the charities, and, 
no matter how small was the amount doled out to the poor and needy, 
every charitable institution was run by political parties and in their inter- 
ests. It then became a struggle between the State Board of Charities 
and the political coteries in every town, village and city in the State. 
The issue was somewhat in doubt, and it became necessary to reinforce 
the Board with the assistance of volunteer committees, by which the 
exact condition of the county poor-houses and other public establishments 
should be made known. The first step taken was in New York City, 
where Miss Schuyler lives. She there organized a committee of ladies 
and they first visited the Westchester County poor-house. Here they 
found old and young, both sexes and all nationalities, crippled, poor and 
insane, all mingled together, and sometimes three generations all bred 
within the walls. The condition of things was scandalous, and the pub- 
lication of the facts was humiliating, but by the exposure some small 
politicians were disgraced and the State Board placed on a sound foot- 
ing. The Board now has a branch organization in thirty or forty coun- 
ties which reports to Dr. Hoyt, and which visits the local institutions 
much more frequently than the State Board itself can do. By this same 
Association, working in the city of New York, a valuable training-school 
for nurses has been opened now for about two years in Bellevue Hospital, 
under the direction of a trained English nurse. Other important reforms 
have been begun, and the organization is strengthening itself in many 
parts of the State. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF REPRESSING CRIME. 


ABSTRACT OF A PAPER BY BONNEVILLE DE MARSANGY. 


I venture to submit to the consideration of the Conference, a new 
system of repressing crime, which, in my opinion, would powerfully aid 
in the security of public order. 

What is it that is complained of, at this moment, in all countries? The 
continual increase of crimes and misdemeanors, proceeding either from a 
flagrant social degeneracy or from the ineffective penal laws. The system 
which I propose will result in diminishing the number of crimes, in 
reducing the enormous cost of criminal justice, and in purifying universal 
suffrage, now the basis of political institutions in countries that are free. 

In a free country society ought not to deprive a delinquent of his 
liberty by imprisonment, except in cases of absolute necessity, where no 
other efficacious punishment can be used. But there are in all civilized 
countries, a considerable number of persons (about 50,000 a year in 
France), who, for slight offences, are condemned to imprisonment varying 
from a day to a month; that is to say, to a penalty which degrades the 
offender, without being able to check or reform him, — being too short 
for either. Far from diminishing crime, this course increases it, as 
proved by our statistics. Good sense would indicate, that, for all slight 
offences, the pecuniary penalty of a fine should take the place of this 
insignificant imprisonment; provided the offender is a first comer. This 
fine should always be double the loss caused by the offence. This would 
especially diminish crimes of cupidity, now so increasingly common. 
As for second and third comers, their fine should always be three or four 
fold the loss occasioned by the offence. For more serious offences 
imprisonment may be added to the fine, and the costs of imprisonment 
should be charged to the convict, until he has paid them by working them 
out, or in some other way. If he cannot pay them, let him be regarded 
as an insolvent debtor, and deprived of his political rights. In this way 
the cost of repressing crime will be, in part, repaid by the criminal, while 
the voting lists will be cleared of the names of many malefactors who 
now degrade the suffrage. 
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We are able to present, in addition to the brief abstract on 
page 103, the following fuller sketch, received too late for inser- 
tion in its proper place,) of the remarks of Mr. D. B. Eaton, from 
his own notes and recollections : 


STATE CHARITIES AID ASSOCIATION, 


As has often been the fact in regard to other social and political re- 
forms, Massachusetts took the lead in placing her institutions of charity 
and benevolence, generally, under the supervision of officers appointed 
by the State. The utility of that supervision was soon demonstrated ; 
and the State of New York very soon followed her example. In 1867, a 
law of New York provided for the creation of State Commissioners of 
Charity, with limited powers, which have since been greatly enlarged. 
There is nowin New York a State Board of Charities. The utility of 
such concentration of authority and general supervision has not been less 
in New York than in Massachusetts. The investigations and reports of 
these Commissions have been salutary in many ways. By pointing out 
defective and expensive methods of administration, they have caused 
those more efficient and economical to be substituted. By means of ex- 
posing abuses and rebuking their authors, they have promoted great re-— 
forms. Among those abuses were allowing old and young, males and 
females, the sane and the insane, the unfortunate and the degraded, to be 
brought into demoralizing association. But perhaps the greatest good of 
all, which has been accomplished mainly through the publication of the 
annual reports, has been the arousing of the intelligent and public spirited 
classes to a better appreciation of the essential evils flowing from the 
demoralized poor, and of the solemn duty and need of individual effort 
for the removal of these evils. 

It soon, also, became apparent that there were both abuses and suffer- 
ings, for the relief or removal of which, no mere official action was 
adequate. Beside, there was danger that official action might more and 
more tend to become timid and perfunctory. The jealous and passive 
resistance of organized institution of charity, as well as the great power 
of partisan combinations, with which the action of the Board might in- 
terfere, threatened to be serious obsiacles to a complete reform. 

An appreciation of these needs aud perils led to the formation of ‘‘ The 
State Charities Aid Association,” in May, 1872. It has had, from the be- 
ginning, among its leaders and workers, some of the most gifted, patriotic 
and benevolent men and women in the State. Chief among these women— 
and, from the first, the Association has been substantially managed and 
its manifold work of beneficence has been {mostly done by women—is 
Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler. She had had ample experience, in similar 
labors for the public good, in the sanitary commission, during our late 
war, and she has, as a leader and President of the Association, had the 
advantage of the advice and sympathy of Florence Nightingale. 

I can refer, only in the most general manner, to the abounding and be- 
neficent labors and influences of this unique Association. 

In the first year of its work it fearlessly exposed and censured the 
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chronic and shameful abuses of the poor-law administration of the county 
of Westchester—one of the leading counties of the State, in which Miss 
Schuyler and some of her leading associates resided. How the young 
and the old, the sane and insane, the unfortunate and the degraded, the 
drunkards and the temperate—were herded together—were demoralized 
and neglected—were poorly supported at a needless expense and were 
tending to develop a hereditary-pauper-class—was set forth in able re- 
ports which created a sensation throughout the State. These ladies, 
accustomed to cleanliness and elegance at home, visited the roughest in- 
mates and the most neglected quarters of the poor-houses and institutions 
of charity. 

As might have been expected, the officers, the physicians, the matrons, 
the nurses, the keepers, the cooks, the chambermaids, such as they were, 
—and a partisan, ignorant, shabby set in the main they were—of the 
county, were indignant, if not furious. The doors were soon closed 
against the ladies, and all members of the Association. But the press 
opened fire—the higher sentiment of the county and the State was 
aroused. They were more than a match for the corrupt partisan officers. 
It was not long before the bad officers were dropped and better officers 
and employees were elected or appointed. The doors were again opened 
to the Association, and those who had been rudely repulsed were welcomed 
to the poor-houses and charity institutions of Westchester county, and 
their advice was accepted. The poor-law administration of the county 
was made more worthy of a civilized and Christian people. 

The Association then directed its attention to the city of New York, 
where there was not less need of its influence. Some of the best men and 
women of the city joined those who had gained the victory in Westchester 
county. But in Néw York, as in that county, the personal visitations of 
poor-houses, asylums and hospitals were mostly made by the women. 
The labor, sacrifices and devotion of some of them were very great, and 
marked improvements in the administration quickly followed. Officers 
who had gained their places by the victory of a great party recognized a 
new and higher influence, which they dared not disregard, even if they 
wished todo so. It was a striking illustration of the moral power of a few 
refined women, guided by a noble spirit. The exertions of the Association 
were soon extended to the city of Brooklyn, and throughout the county 
of Kings, with very salutary results. Nor did they stop there; for they 
have been extended throughout the more populous portions of the State. 
There are now local organizations, in large measure under the manage- 
ment of women, having the same aims as the parent organization, in, I 
think, about half the counties of the State. Some of them act independ- 
ently ; but at least sixteen of them are in some measure under the advice 
of the parent association. They are all, in a certain way, subordinate to 
the State Board of Charities ; and yet, in a way, they are also independ- 
ent and aggressive. They everywhere develop and lead on that intelli- 
gent and patriotic spirit which demands energy and courage in public 
affairs, and honesty and economy in the administration. Noone can study © 
the history of these associations without being impressed with these two 
facts: first, that there is a great need of bringing private advice, conso- 
lation and co-operation to bear upon the poor-law administration; sec- 
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ondly, that there is in the community, and especially among the women, 
a vast amount of unutilized capacity and readiness for labor and sacrifice 
in this field of usefulness. If such organizations could be formed and main- 
tained, in courage and vigor, in every city, village and town in the coun- 
try where there are paupers, there is every reason to believe that some of 
the most ominous features of the question of the poor-law administration 
and the pauper class would speedily disappear. Nor would this be the 
only gain; for those who stood for honesty, economy, general intelligence 
and good morals, would be greatly cheered by more decisive evidences of 
their numbers, their power, and their patriotic courage and ability to do 
good. 

So strong for good had these associations already become, that, in 1873, 
they procured the passage of a law which largely in¢reased the authority 
and duty of the State Board of Charities itself. Among the provisions of 
this law was one authorizing the Board to appoint agents throughout the 
State, with authority to visit, inspect and report upon the condition and 
management of poor-houses, asylums, hospitals, &c., &c. The represen- 
tatives of the associations have been appointed to the most responsible 
duties as such agents. Itwas the Association in New York which founded 
in that city the first school in this country for training and educating 
nurses. It has been fairly endowed by private subscription, and is now 
aided by public authority. Some of its graduates are now rendering in- 
valuable services in the hospitals; and schools for educating nurses, 
formed upon the same model, have been already founded in Boston and 
Philadelphia. Perhaps enlightened philanthropy has never, in our country, 
taken a form which affords a higher guaranty of incalculable good, than 
as illustrated in these schools for educating nurses, who shall be com- 
petent for every duty of their responsible calling. 

In the hospitals for the sick and in the asylums for the insane—or more 
especially in the jails and poor-houses where the insane have been so dis- 
gracefully allowed to remain—the power and beneficent influence of these 
associations have been felt. But it is only in the reports of the Associa- 
tion itself, whic# can be had at its office, (52 East 20th Street, New York 
City,) that any adequate idea of their usefulness and of the grave abuses 
they have confronted and in part removed, can be obtained. To these 
reports I invite the attention of the benevolent and the patriotic through- 
out the country. The expense, the numbers, the insolence and the perils 
of our dependent classes are on the increase; and they are tending to 
become hereditary. The fact that most of our paupers are of foreign 
birth, in view of such facts, is but poor consolation, and is no excuse 
for that neglect of them which threatens a prolific home production and 
a fearful increase of the evils of partisan politics, excessive taxation and 
political immorality. 


